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N" only the public but the delegates themselves 








have felt that the Naval Conference was 

becoming too like a slow-motion picture, and 
Mr. MacDonald’s proposal to speed up is generally 
welcomed. There is to be a plenary session on Tuesday, 
at which the submarine question will be dragged into the 
open. The main lines of opinion on this are, of course, 
well known. We presumably, with American support, 
shall propose the abolition of submarines, but there is 
no chance of the proposal being carried against French 
and Japanese opposition. The most that can be hoped 
for is some limitation of numbers and possibly of size. 
There is talk, it is true, of an effort being made to regulate 
the use of these craft, with a view of “ humanising ” 
under-water warfare. But we are, for our part, pro- 
foundly sceptical about these ‘‘ humanisation ”’ ideas, 
whether in the water or on land or in the air. A gentle- 
manlike war may all too easily mean a longer war, and 
even a more cruel war. Are we sure that the prohibition, 
for example, of the use of gas in any form would be a 
real gain for ‘“‘ humanity”? And how long in an actual 
big war would any nation honour agreements that 
seriously tied its hands? Let us by all means limit, if 
we cannot stamp out, the leopard of the seas. But do 
hot let us pretend that we conjure away its spots and 
turn it into a domestic cat. 

* ** * 

The elephant of the seas has also been the subject 
of a good deal of private discussion among the delega- 
tions. It is generally anticipated that the Conference 
will agree to extend the Washington “ naval holiday ” 
for another five years. This would mean that no new 


satin omits he laid om nate the end of 1936. 
But about the replacement of vessels due to be scrapped 
during that period there may be more difference of 
opinion. It is said, however, that proposals for non- 
replacement are being seriously considered, which if 
carried would rid us absolutely of eight of our capital 
ships, America of six, and Japan of three. We hope 
that it may be so; but we do not forget that there are 
zealots for the ‘‘ ratio”? in Japan, and admirals every- 
where, who will have other views. There is perhaps 
a better chance of getting replacement postponed till 
1936, and that might result in a further cooling of the 
passion for elephants, so that we should agree then on 
the reduction that we cannot agree on now. Apart 
altogether from the Conference, there is one gain at 
least to be registered. This is the cancellation announced 
by Mr. Alexander of the building of certain ships 
included in the 1929-80 programme—two cruisers, 
three submarines, four destroyers, two sloops and a 
net-layer. We are told that the French attach no 
importance to this; they do not even regard it as a 
gesture. We daresay they are right. But it is going 
to save us £6,500,000, which is not entirely unimportant. 
* * * 

The debate on Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s resolution in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday showed how 
wide is the gulf between the views of the different 
political parties with regard to Russian trade. Miss 
Wilkinson, who regards Russia as the sovereign remedy 
for our unemployment troubles, rather overstated her 
case. She was justified in exposing the exaggerations 
of correspondents from Riga and similar loopholes 
into Russia. Nevertheless, the fact that she has spent 
a few weeks in Moscow does not entitle her to speak 
ex cathedra on the virtues of Soviet administration. Her 
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picture of the vast orders which are to be obtained for 
the asking and, what is more important and infinitely 
more difficult, for the supply of long-extended credits, 
is a little too rosy. She was right, however, in pleading 
for a trade agreement with the Bolsheviks, and Sir E. 
Hilton Young’s contention against any special treatment 
for Russia simply will not bear examination. The 
reason why we require a special commercial treaty with 
Russia is that she conducts her trade by methods which 
are different from those of any other State. To ignore 
this fact or to quote the case of America, which lies 
outside the orbit of Russia’s present political activities, 
is tantamount to a desire to do no trade with Russia 
at all. A commercial treaty with the Soviet would 
confer decided advantages on our export trade, though 
in the light of Germany’s experience they must not be 
exaggerated. Mr. Gillett’s admirably worded reply 
shows that the present Government understands the 
difficulties as well as the benefits of such a treaty. 


* * * 


In spite of the increase of unemployment in Germany 
(in Berlin alone there are at present over a quarter of a 
million men in receipt of the dole) the Communist 
demonstrations, which were planned for last week-end, 
turned out a fiasco. Neither in Berlin nor in Hamburg 
was there any serious disturbance of public order. The 
comparative failure of the Communist plans was due to 
the new tactics employed by the German police, who 
on this occasion acted before the event and arrested the 
leaders while they were actually planning their coup for 
the next day. If similar methods had been adopted 
last year, the bloodshed of the May riots in the capital 
would probably have been avoided. In the Communist 
and, more particularly, in the Russian press, both the 
Berlin police and the Socialist Ministers of the Reich 
have been violently attacked for the brutality of their 
methods. Apart from any discussion of the merits of 
these accusations, it must be admitted that the position 
of the Government and of the police in Germany is one 
of exceptional difficulty. There are at present three 
parties in the Reich who openly advocate direct action, 
and if the Stahlhelm and the rapidly growing National- 
Socialists have had fewer clashes with the police, the 
reason is that they have shown more restraint in their 
tactics than the Communists. In its effort to maintain 
internal tranquillity and order there is no evidence that 
the German Government has been guilty of partiality in 
its treatment of any of the parties of violence. 


a * * 


Mr. MacDonald showed prudence in compromising 
with the House of Lords over the question of a time- 
limit for the Unemployment Insurance Bill. Lord 
Darling’s amendment dealing with qualifications for 
benefit could not possibly have accepted, as_ this 
would have undone a carefully arranged settlement, 
as well as conceding to the House of Lords a degree of 
authority which no Labour Government could afford 
to admit. The time-limit is another matter. A limit 
of one year was evidently absurd, both because there is 
nothing in the Bill to make so short a period of experi- 
ment desirable, and because, in face of the present 
congestion of parliamentary business, it would be 
impossible to discuss a further Bill before the lapse. 
Doubtless this was the motive behind the Lords’ 
amendment. If they could have compelled the Govern- 
ment to bring in a new Unemployment Insurance Bill 
during the next year, there would have been so much 
less time left for other important measures. The three 
years’ limit now accepted by the House of Commons 
is by no means satisfactory; but acceptance of it is 


ce 


for the moment preferable to embarking on a constity. 
tional battle with the House of Lords. Both the Naya] 
Conference and the need of the Government for pressing 
on with other urgent legislation are strong reasons for 
avoiding a crisis just now. The House of Lords, of 
course, is presuming on these facts. It would hardly 
have ventured on a challenge it thought likely to 
be taken up in earnest. But the Government could not 
afford to call the Lords’ bluff, because it was by no means 
certain that the Conservative leaders there, even jf 
they wished to withdraw, would be able to control 
their own rank and file. 


* * * 


Mr. Graham, by agreeing to postpone Part I. of the 
Coal Mines Bill until the remaining parts have been 
discussed, has come to a temporary agreement with 
the Liberals, and secured, for the time, a parliamentary 
majority which may enable the closure and the guillotine 
to be successfully applied. It is, however, by no 
means certain how deep the agreement goes, or how 
long it will last; for it does not appear that it extends 
to the actual provisions of Part I. Meanwhile, the 
Conservatives are evidently annoyed, and have already 
begun to play a game of systematic obstruction. In 
face of this, Mr. Graham, so far from giving any- 
thing away by his agreement with Mr. Lloyd George, 
has on the whole secured a positive advantage, as he 
seems to have made sure of Liberal support in beating 
off the Conservative attack on the parts of the Bill 
which deal with hours and wages. It looks now as if 
these would be successfully passed; but the prospects 
of the marketing proposals are still uncertain, and a 
good deal depends on the attitude which the Conserva- 
tives as a body finally adopt towards them. Mr. Graham 
has clearly no intention of dropping the quota scheme, 
though he may agree to its amendment; for without 
it he fears a wage crisis in the coal industry as soon as 
the reduced hours become operative. The Government 
is pledged to see its measure through; but within 
its general framework there is evident readiness to go 
as far as possible to meet constructive criticism. 
Indeed, many of the Liberal amendments are clearly 
such as Mr. Graham would himself wish to incorporate, 
and will be ready to incorporate if he can do so without 
causing the defeat of the Bill, or making it unworkable 
when it has become law. 


* * * 


Mr. Baldwin’s speech at the Coliseum on Wednesday 
did not offer much sustenance to the hungry sheep of 
his party. He criticised the Government, not altogether 
unfairly, for its weakness in handling the unemployment 
problem, but coupled this with the ridiculous pretence 
that everything looked promising before he went out 
of office and that, had he remained in, the country 
would by now have been nearing Paradise. He talked 
the usual generalities about the Empire, and he flirted 
with Protection quite boldly. He is going, it seems, 
to be the very devil of a Safeguarder when the time 
comes! But the farmers are not to get the benefit of 
this; for Mr. Baldwin declared emphatically against 
taxes on food. How agriculture is to be stimulated 
he did not disclose; he is, as always, “‘ busy working 
out a policy,” which he hopes at no distant date to put 
before the country. Such pusillanimity is naturally 
disgusting to Lord Beaverbrook and his hot-gospellers, 
and the ‘‘ Empire Crusade Committee ’’ has lost no time 
in issuing a manifesto of protest. ‘It is essential, 


they say, “that the British Government should have 
complete fiscal freedom to negotiate with the Dominions 
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and India such measures for the increase of trade as 
they may mutually think desirable, including power to 
impose where necessary import duties on any raw 
materials or foodstuffs not produced within the Empire.” 
Mr. Baldwin anticipates that he will win a resounding 
yictory at the polls within the next two years. If he 
does, it will not be attributable either to his or to 
Lord Beaverbrook’s programme. 


** * * 


Mr. Thomas can hardly have enjoyed himself when 
the subject of unemployment was under debate in the 
Commons on Monday. For in a previous debate he 
had asked the House to wait till February before 
passing judgment upon the effect of his measures. 
February is here; and not only are the figures of actual 
unemployment worse than they were, but they are also 
bound, as Mr. Thomas admitted, to become worse still 
when the Unemployment Insurance Bill passes into law. 
It is true that the expected addition to the numbers on 
the register does not involve any actual increase in 
uemployment, but only a resumption of registration 
by workers who have dropped off because they have 
had no claim to benefit and no prospect of a job. 
But, even apart from this nominal addition, Mr. Thomas 
did not venture to predict that the numbers of the 
unemployed would decrease, or even remain stationary. 
The recent increases have been mainly in the textile 
trades; and there is reason to expect a further decline 
there, which will in the short run only be accentuated 
if measures of rationalisation are carried out. Mr. 
Thomas underwent a good deal of baiting in connection 
with the figures; and, as far as plans for the long-run 
restoration of industry are concerned, he came off fairly 
well. But he still apparently sticks to the view that 
little or nothing can be done by the State to provide 
employment. There, we think, he is definitely wrong, 
and we feel sure that, if he succeeds in his attempt to 
hasten rationalisation, the effect is bound to be seen 
in so great a further increase in unemployment as will 
compel the adoption of emergency measures on a far 
larger scale than he is yet prepared to admit. 


ok * of 


The London County Council has declared against the 
raising of the school-leaving age in 1931, on the ground 
that the required number of teachers cannot be secured 
by then or for a long time afterwards, and that it would 
be better to wait until the coming “‘ bulge ” in the number 
of children of school age is past, in order to avoid the 
provision now of accommodation which will no longer 
be needed in a few years’ time. This decision may be 
regarded as the definite opening of the campaign against 
the Government’s Bill; and wé shall be surprised if 
the campaign does not develop rapidly during the next 
few months. Everyone knows that, in putting the date 
for raising the age as early as 1931, the Government 
took a course which would inevitably involve some 
difficulties. These real difficulties were bound to be 
exploited by opponents of the higher leaving age for 
the purposes of a general attack on the Bill. For our 
part, while we recognise that the difficulties exist, 
we do not regard them as either insuperable or unmixed 
fvils. The supply of teachers will be short; but it 
need not be seriously short if the available teachers are 
wed to the best advantage. And in the necessity to 
supply school-places for a larger number of older 
children than there are likely to be after the first few 
years, there may be a positive advantage, in that it 
will lead in practice to a better standard of staffing 
and accommodation than would otherwise be enforced. 

fre is, of course, no particular sanctity about 1931 
4% against 1982; and if local authorities want an extra 


year for preparation we should be disposed to let them 
have it—but only on condition that the Bill shall be 
passed at once, and the controversy set to rest, in order 
that everyone may concentrate on making the right 
preparations instead of holding back until they are 
sure of the Bill’s passage. 

* * * 


A man sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude and 
fifteen strokes with the “ cat ’’ has committed suicide 
in Wandsworth prison, It was supposed that he was 
driven to this by his fear of the flogging, but the 
evidence at the inquest pointed to the ten years and 
not the “cat’’ being responsible. Does this prove 
that the widespread outcry evoked by the suicide was 
unjustified? We do not think so at all. The case 
against the cat-o’-nine-tails is twofold. It is a barbarous 
and brutal form of punishment, and it is not (pace 
Lord Darling and other men of law) a necessary or 
even, so far as one can judge, an effective deterrent. 
It is, in fact, a savage form of reprisal, a relic of the old 
doctrine of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
Its brutalising effect is as great, or even greater, on the 
whipper than on the whipped, and Lord Darling’s jeer 
at sentimentalists who approve of boxing and denounce 
the “‘ cat ’’ is beside the mark. Surely a babe can see 
the difference between two free men pitting their 
strength and skill against each other—and spilling each 
other’s blood, if you like—and an officer of the law 
lacerating the back of a wretch strapped hand and foot 
toaframe. If this is to be allowed, why should we not 
restore the thumbscrew? The thumbscrew might be 
even more painful, and thus act as a more powerful 
deterrent. In fact, why not revive all the instruments 
of medieval torture, and make our age as entirely free 
from crimes of violence as the Middle Ages were? 

- * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: When the Dail 
reassembles next week members will find plenty of 
work awaiting them. All the main items on the 
Government programme, such as the Greater Dublin 
and Traffic Bills and the new co-operative scheme, are 
non-party measures, though, unfortunately, this does 
not mean that they will be discussed on non-party 
lines. Naturally, the Government will take an early 
opportunity of laying before the House the report of 
the London Committee on the legislative changes 
required to implement the recommendations of the 
last Imperial Conference. This promises to open up 
once more the old Treaty controversy in a new form, 
and already Fianna Fail warriors are diligently grinding 
their tomahawks. It does not matter in the slightest 
to them that Mr. McGilligan has carried nearly all his 
points, and demonstrated, what nobody who had 
troubled to study the subject ever doubted, that 
Dominion status gives as large a measure of freedom 
as could have been enjoyed under a Republic. Only 
a few weeks ago Opposition orators and papers were 
insisting Great Britain would never consent to make 
legal changes to enable the Free State to fly her own 
flag on her merchant shipping, if she were lucky enough 
to acquire any, to enforce laws repugnant to English 
statutes or confirm the right of Irish Ministers to advise 
the King on Irish questions. Now that all these things 
have been done, or will soon be done, Fianna Fail 
with lordly scorn waves them aside as trifles of no 
account, and maintains that the only issue worth 
considering is the establishment of an all-Ireland 
Republic. The curious and depressing thing is that, 
whereas Ministers gain no electoral prestige by extending 
the privileges secured by the Treaty, Fianna Fail loses 
no votes by proclaiming a policy that nine voters out 
of ten know to be midsummer madness. 
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THE ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


T is, we think, all to the good that the Economic 
I Advisory Council is to be a small body designed 
to advise the Cabinet directly rather than a large 
representative gathering of employers and workers. It 
will in this form be far less in the public eye, and may 
seem to most people less important; but it will, in fact, 
have a far better chance both of doing good work and 
of exerting a real influence on the development of 
economic policy. The experience of Germany, for 
what it is worth, throws doubts on the value of a large 
representative organisation nominally possessed of ex- 
tensive powers, and indicates that much more is likely 
to be done by smaller bodies with less publicity and 
more opportunity for getting down to serious issues. 
We do not want to push the German analogy too far; 
for the circumstances are widely different. But we see 
nothing in the conditions here that makes a spectacular 
representative organisation more desirable than else- 
where. 

Further, the very close connection proposed between 
the new body and the Cabinet itself will be undoubtedly 
a great source of strength. Economic matters fall 
inevitably within the scope of a number of different 
Government departments. Not only the Board of 
Trade and the Ministry of Labour, but also half a 
dozen other Ministries—the Home Office, the Ministry 
of Health, the Ministry of Agriculture, the Office of 
Works, the Ministry of Transport, and last, but not 
least, the Treasury—have to occupy themselves con- 
stantly with economic policy. To these must be added 
for the present the improvised department of the Lord 
Privy Seal and the Chancellor of the Duchy, and 
numerous other governmental and semi-governmental 
organisations such as the Development Commission and 
the Central Electricity Board. The Cabinet has some- 
how to co-ordinate the work of all these separate depart- 
ments, as well as of others—which touch economic 
matters less intimately, but in ways hardly less im- 
portant. 

It is easy to see that, under existing conditions, the 
work of co-ordination must present very real difficulties. 
The Cabinet has too much work of its own to act on 
most questions as more than a final court of appeal. 
But in economic questions what is particularly needed 
is not an appeal court, but a body capable of thinking 
out a coherent policy for the different departments to 
follow. This, presumably, is the object which the 
new Council is intended to serve. It will act, without 
possessing any executive authority of its own, as a sort 
of economic sub-committee of the Cabinet; and its 
close connection with Cabinet policy will be secured by 
the presence on it, under the chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister, of the Cabinet Minister chiefly responsible 
for economic questions. If this is a right view of 
the Council’s functions, it may evidently become a 
very important body indeed, since what it does will 
appear as the action of the Cabinet itself. It will 
clearly tend to supersede the separate Cabinet inquiries 
which have been held into various economic matters of 
late years through the instrumentality of the Committee 
of Civil Research, and will itself institute in future such 
inquiries as the Cabinet may endorse or suggest. It 


— ae 


will thus tend to substitute for an almost accidentg| 
and essentially discontinuous and disconnected method 
of investigation a coherent and continuous survey of 
economic needs and problems, over a field wide enough 
to admit of a really comprehensive vision. 

This may seem too high a claim to make for any 
new piece of machinery, however excellent in itself, and 
however well fitted to fill up a gap in our present system 
of administration. It is, of course, true enough that 
the hopes based upon the new body may be disappointed, 
A great deal will depend both on its personnel and the 
quality of its staff, and on the seriousness with which 
it is taken by the Cabinet. Mr. MacDonald, as the 
originator of the plan, can be relied upon to take it 
seriously; but would Mr. Baldwin do so, if he came 
back to power? Especially while the Council js 
young, it will be easy for any Cabinet that does not 
like it, or does not want a searchlight thrown upon the 
dark places of our economic system, to shelve it or 
reduce it to impotence, or even, perhaps, to get rid of 
it altogether. Opportunities will hardly be lacking; for 
the Council and its staff cannot hope to escape rousing 
numerous departmental jealousies. Its design is not to 
overlap with the existing departments; but it cannot 
avoid a good deal of interference with their work. 

It is evident, moreover, from the Treasury Minute 
dealing with the powers and composition of the Council 
that it is to be at the outset a very small and apparently 
unambitious piece of machinery. The total expenditure 
upon it is put for the first year at only £6,500; and this 
includes salaries and clerical assistance as well as 
miscellaneous expenses. It seems to stand to reason 
that not very much can be done for so modest a sum. 
There will be little room for staff help apart from that 
of the two economists concerning whose names s0 
many false rumours have been abroad. And these two, 
work as they will, cannot cover a great deal of ground. 
Presumably, then, the Council is to begin with something 
like a general preliminary survey, using data already 
collected, or in course of collection, by other bodies; 
and it is estimated that this will take up most of its 
time during the first year. If Mr. MacDonald is still 
in office in twelve months’ time, we shall expect his 
next year’s estimate for the expenses of the Council to 
be largely in excess of the sum provided for the initial 
year. 

The issues that will come first to most people’s minds 
in connection with the Economic Advisory Council are 
those of rationalisation and unemployment. Almost 
everyone, save employers who fear displacement as 4 
result, is now agreed that Great Britain’s basic industries 
stand in need of drastic reorganisation, and that the 
movement in this direction is making lamentably slow 
progress. Almost everyone agrees, further, that in this 
reorganisation is to be found the only permanent cure for 
unemployment. But the view is also widely held, though 
by no means with unanimity, that, as rationalisation 
is more likely in the short run to increase than to decreas¢ 
unemployment, there must {be a vigorous emergency 
policy for the provision of work. The Economic Council 
will be generally expected to concern itself with both 
these vital questions. On neither of them, however; 
Its duty 


can the Council, as a Council, act directly. 
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will be to advise the Cabinet, and, through the Cabinet, 
the various Government departments. It will be the 
Cabinet’s business to translate its recommendations, 
when it approves them, into exhortations to the business 
world, or the Trade Unions, or whomever they may 
concern. The Council will do nothing; it will only 
advise. But, if it has adequate information at its 
command, and the right personnel for using it, advice 
is likely to go a long way. 

The adequacy of its resources in personnel and infor- 
mation is therefore the vital point. Here again, as a 
Council, it will hardly be able to do more than pass 
under constructive review the information that comes 
to its hand. It will have to send out its scouts to study 
conditions, either by constituting special bodies to 
inquire into this or that industry or question of policy, 
or by sending out its own investigators to bring back 
reports. It does not appear from the Treasury Minute 
that it is to be armed with any special powers for getting 
information; and this may easily turn out an important 
point, for bodies such as the Food Council have again 
and again found their way barred by this very lack of 
authority. The Council, however, will presumably have 
access to all the data in the possession of the various 
Government departments; and these, if they can be 
for the first time properly co-ordinated, should add up 
to a respectable total. The question of further powers 
to call for information can therefore be left for the 
moment, though it is certain to arise if the Council’s 
work develops on the expected lines. 

On the whole, then, we may congratulate the Prime 
Minister on adding to the governmental machinery of 
this country a potentially most useful instrument, and 
one made really indispensable both by the growing 
complexity of the Cabinet’s work in the economic 
sphere, and by the urgent need for a growing amount 
of active State intervention in the reorganisation of 
industry. It would be foolish to anticipate from 
such a body large immediate results. It may fail 
altogether; or it may be condemned to death for the 
crime of success, should it have to face a Government 
that does not wish it to succeed. But it can be sure 
of getting, under the present Government, a fair chance ; 
and we are not even sure that Mr. Baldwin, if he came 
back to office, would wish to destroy it. It may there- 
fore become a vital organ of administration. Nor need 
too much stress be put on its purely advisory character. 
Is not the Cabinet itself, in theory and origin, an 
advisory body ? 


PUBLICITY AND PRIVACY 


Lonpon : February 4. 

“... 7 IKE a wounded snake drags its slow length along.” 
L’ That is how the newspaper men of the world 
began to describe the Naval Conference three 

or four days after it had opened. What they will say three 
or four weeks after it has opened is difficult to imagine. If 
it continues for three or four months they will be ready to 
sink not only navies but the British Isles. But probably 
they will have gone home long before the end. I am told 
that already many of the Washington men have been 
recalled. As for the London newspapers, they have given 
surprisingly little space to the proceedings—if there are 


proceedings. So far as I can gather there is always some 
rival attraction or other, such as the composition of the 
Australian cricket team, the Hatry case, and the downfall 
of Primo de Rivera. All that is as it should be; and the 
delegates should not complain. 

Indeed, I am inclined to think that what they should 
complain about is not the lack of interest of the press, but 
the interest of the press. The interest of the press furnishes 
new problems in diplomacy. Public expectations must, at 
least to some extent, be satisfied; and in sober truth the 
Naval Conference is not really exciting enough for the front 
pages. Is it wrong to arouse the attention of the people, 
knowing that their attention cannot be retained? I confess 
I hardly know. Yellow diplomacy, as I dubbed the spec- 
tacular kind of negotiations some years ago, has apparently 
come to stay. It is not a mere momentary sequel to the 
war, as we thought when we wandered about Europe in the 
days of quarterly conferences. It is a permanent institution. 
Nothing is ever to be settled quietly and sensibly any more. 
There must be public gesticulations and lots of showman 
business; and then, when the way has been prepared, a 
so-called public conference. Only—when the stage is set, 
and the spectators are ready, it is inevitably found necessary 
to engage in private conversations and again in private 
conversations. Of course. That is the proper method. 
Alas ! the special correspondents begin to suggest that they 
have been brought together under false pretences. They 
were promised rich stories, and there are none. That is 
why I seriously proposed that the Conference should have 
a press agent, exactly as a musical comedy actress has a 
press agent. I do not mean a cautious official who hands 
out such news as there is—and not all of that—but a lively, 
imaginative press agent who makes news when there is 
none, whose job it is to induce Mr. MacDonald to have his 
pocket picked at St. James’s Palace, or to persuade Signor 
Grandi to shake his fist at M. Tardieu. ... A story a day 


keeps the grouser away. Everybody would be happy. As 
it is, after the fine beginning there is a dreary patch. 
It is certainly not the press which is to blame. Nor is it 


the present Government. The new system of dealing with 
international affairs was not invented a few weeks ago. It 
is doubtless good to keep the public acquainted with the 
trend of events, and to stir them up to a keener consciousness 
of their own interests. But we have not frankly faced these 
new problems of democracy, especially these problems of 
democratic diplomacy. Do we, or do we not, want the 
press to look on daily at these diplomatic doings? If we 
don’t, the attentions of the press should not be encouraged ; 
it is graceless to ask for publicity for the preliminaries and 
refuse publicity for the actual performance, however 
enbarrassing publicity may be. If we do, then the greatest 
thought should be given to publicity. Nothing like enough 
is given to-day—or else far too much is given. We have 
not yet hit upon the right course. 

The Conference, having collected a host of writers, 
tantalisingly went underground. It hid itself in hotel 
rooms and in the deadened chambers of Queen Anne. What 
else could it do? It could hardly invite the press to listen 
to the dinner-table talk of the delegates. It could hardly 
get up public meetings every day. But almost from the 
beginning the Conference was considered dull. There is 
nothing thrilling in the visits of elderly gentlemen to each 
other. Far more thrilling were the rides in Rotten Row of 
Miss Fisk, the beautiful American secretary; but she 
could only ride in the Row on Sundays. Hence disillusion- 
ment. It had somehow been anticipated, quite erroneously, 
that the Conference would be, from a newspaper standpoint, 
interesting; it is, of course, not interesting, though its 
results will, we hope, be extremely interesting. If from its 
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opening to its close the public could forget about it, it might 
be better for the Conference and for the public. But 
the desire for publicity, this new criterion of success, is 
exasperating for everybody concerned. Either there should 
be an unceasing series of incidents to amuse the groundlings, 
or there should be an utter blank. Personally, I favour the 
utter blank, but that would be contrary to the vague, 
ill-considered doctrines of pseudo-open diplomacy, with its 
beating of tom-toms and secrecy. 

The Conference tried to reconcile publicity and common 
sense, and for want of real thought it failed rather badly. 
One day last week, troubled by the knowledge that it was 
not being interesting, it decided to convene a plenary session. 
Was it only to repeat the generalities and platitudes which 
had been heard so often before? Was it to report a settle- 
ment on some particular point? Its purpose was clear. It 
was to appoint a second committee—though the existing 
committee could surely have appointed a sub-committee— 
to consider the question of global tonnage versus limitation 
by categories. There were elaborate preparations for the 
accommodation of the press. There were admirable speeches. 
And when it was all over we were informed that a second 
committee was not really needed for the moment. The 
plenary session was a concession to public opinion. The 
Conference had nothing to say, nothing to do, but it said 
nothing and did nothing as grandiloquently as possible. 
Now, there ought to be bounds to this kind of thing. We 
should make up our minds whether we want spoof publicity 
or honest accomplishment. If it is spoof publicity, then 
let us go the whole hog; let us not blow hot and cold about 
it; let us keep the game merrily going. If it is honest 
accomplishment, then let the statesmen announce that for 
one week, two weeks, three weeks or a month, they are going 
into seclusion, which will only be broken if they have some- 
thing unexpected to report. Should the newspaper men 
have gone home in the meantime, tant pis. It is achievement 
which counts. 

These reflections come to me very forcibly; they do not 
apply to all conferences, but they apply to most. When the 
delegates have to thresh out a debateable matter in public, 
and wish to state their national cases, as at the Hague 
where the experts’ report was before them, publicity seems 
to be called for. When publicity is the power on which 
statesmen rely, as at Geneva, to carry into effect their con- 
clusions, publicity is to be welcomed. But when, as at 
London, after the first speeches there is really little to be 
said until a plan has been worked out, it appears better to 
avoid these half-hearted attempts to utilise the press, and 
alternately to provoke and to suppress accounts of wrangles 
over such irrelevant subjects as global tonnage and limita- 
tion by category. When a decision is reached it will be 
time enough to state it. 

I say irrelevant, because, though the subject of categories 
is important enough in itself, my understanding is that the 
Conference is in fact intent on drawing up a short-term 
treaty, running only till 1936, based on present realities, 
instead of framing some agreement based on theories and 
hypotheses and mathematical exercises in parities and 
ratios. The practical business of the Conference—if the 
American hope is fulfilled—is to confront the respective 
building programmes of the naval Powers. These Powers 
should be convinced that they enjoy comparative security 
and need not engage in competitive construction. In 1936 
they can, in the light of experience, determine whether a 
fresh step forward can be taken. Lofty talk could thus be 
eliminated, and we could get down to the plain facts of ship- 
building without regard to the abstract relations of countries 
with each other—without regard even to global and 
category tests which do not arise in a consideration of 


specific programmes. It will be well if we come down to 
earth as soon as possible, if we put forward our concrete 
proposals which are more valuable than fantastic and 
high-sounding demands and counter-demands. 

No over-ambitious scheme is desirable at this juncture; 
no acrimonious debates should be engaged in. It is true 
that out of the mass of details and the plethora of 
speculations there should emerge the crystallised views of 
the American and the British delegates which are, as 
I believe, supported by the Japanese and the French, 
Difficulties which are now in evidence would disappear at 
one stroke, and little that could wound national pride would 
subsist, were the aims of the Conference now truly defined, 
Possibly it would be hard enough to bring the various 
programmes into consonance, but at least solid foundation 
would be provided for the operations of the Conference. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the Conference is doing 
two things: it is fixing the naval programmes until 1936, 
and it is incidentally settling a number of principles which 
will afterwards be applied to the problem of disarmament. 
It must not be supposed that, for example, the prolongation 
of the life of existing battleships, and an agreement not to 
replace them before 1936, would be a negligible result. 
Great Britain alone might save by such an arrangement in 
respect of capital ships over one million pounds in 193], 
over six and a half million pounds in 19382, over ten million 
pounds in 1938, nearly twelve million pounds in 1934, and 
over twelve million pounds in 1935. America, I am told, 
might save eighty million pounds. In cruisers and auxiliary 
vessels Great Britain is not even awaiting the lead of the 
Conference. It has already cancelled four cruisers, besides 
destroyers and submarines and sloops. This move is 
represented in some quarters as premature and therefore 
dangerous. Is not Great Britain throwing away bargaining 
factors? Perhaps; but this is not a game of skill; it is 
a genuine attempt to cut down armaments, and Great 
Britain is doing well to set an example which must influence 
the Conference. Great Britain is not using its paper ships 
as counters. I believe it will eventually be found that the 
strength in large cruisers of the various Powers will be, 
as a result of the Conference: United States, 18; Great 
Britain, 15; Japan, 12; France, 9; Italy, 6. On similar 
lines the submarine problem will be dealt with. 

But why not soberly and quietly reach an accord without 
the public accompaniment of big drums and _ sounding 
brasses which cover the voices of the delegates who are 
engaged in earnest private conversations ? 

SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


A JOURNALIST’S DREAM 


[FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


THEN Mr. MacDonald arose to open the Third 

Plenary Session of the Naval Conference it was 

immediately apparent that all of the nervousness, 

all of the lassitude which have characterised his demeanout 

during the past few weeks had vanished. A happy smile 

lurked about the corners of that grim mouth, and his eyes 
beamed. 

‘“* Gentlemen,” came the broad Scotch, ‘ I will no’ detain 
you overlong. For I take it that we are all agreed that 
our debates about global tonnages and categories of warships 
are pure buncombe? ” 

M. Tardieu, still serious, but looking relieved, arose. 

“* Why, of course, Monsieur le premier ministre ! Inasmuch 
as all our Admiralties are going to construct the type o 
ships with which they are best pleased, what on earth can 
it matter that we find that they all add up to a certain total 
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tonnage, or that this total tonnage can be divided so as to 
include all the individual ships? ” 

“Or” (this was Mr. Stimson chiming in with a happy 
laugh), “‘ whether we call them cruisers or tea-kettles? One 
name’s as good as another, except to an admiral. . . . Still, 
I want you boys to be happy. Draw up a dozen categories 
of ships, if you want—two dozen! It makes no difference. 
Only let’s get on with it.” 

Signor Grandi, looking a very mild-mannered Mephisto- 
pheles, smiled. 

“ What’s the matter, Stimmy-me-lad? Don’t they make 

vou comfortable at the Ritz? ” 
’ “Qh, they do well enough. But these journalists pester 
me so. They keep firing silly questions at me. And now 
it’s getting so that they laugh—openly !—when I tell them 
that we’re making progress.” 

Mr. Wakatsuki emitted some sounds in sonorous Japanese, 
which, on being interpreted, seemed to be this : 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, gentlemen, we Japanese get 
very tired of maintaining our Oriental politeness at all 
costs. Now, so far as we’re concerned, the only thing that 
interests us about this Conference is to have seven-tenths 
as many big cruisers as America. We have no particular 
reason for this, but we had to ask for something.” 

Mr. Stimson leaned across the table. 

“T’ll shake you poker dice, three throws; or cut a cold 
deck; or let Mac flip a coin, to decide double or quits, 
Wakky.” 

“Splendid! Real sportsmanship!” crackled the loud- 
speakers to the multitudes presumably listening without. 

“ All right. Ill meet you in the Carlton bar after lunch,” 
Mr. Wakatsuki agreed. 

Mr. MacDonald arose. 

“Now that this great forward step for the conciliation 
of that great Island Empire and our transatlantic 
neighbour——” he began; but a horrid spitting and 
crackling came from the microphones. 

The Prime Minister blushed. 

“Sorry,” he apologised. ‘* Well, that’s settled. Now, 
Grandi, how about your little parity fuss with France? ” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” the Italian delegate replied, non- 
chalantly. “‘ Everybody knows that’s only a matter of 
prestige. We can’t afford France’s naval pace, and anyhow 
we don’t need to. That can be settled by a gesture either 
way. How about Tardieu and myself leaving the Palace 
together; and the first one who spots a red-haired girl in 
a taxi has the right to ask the other to give way? ” 

“Well, if you haven’t planted that red-headed steno- 
grapher from the American delegation outside in a taxi * 
Briand intervened; but cries of “‘ Shame!” silenced him, 
and the project was carried unanimously. 

“This is something like business, boys,” the Prime 
Minister exulted. ‘‘ Let’s see, is there any other business? ” 

“Well, you and Stimson haven’t settled that matter of 
the odd three cruisers yet,” he was reminded. 

“Tl take one cruiser and a bottleship,” Mr. Stimson 
promptly offered. ‘*‘ What’s a bottleship? Why, a fleet 
supply tender, I believe the gold-braiders call it.” 

“That’s fair enough,” the Prime Minister acknowledged 
handsomely. ‘‘ Agreed. And now, how about calling in 
the Treaty boys and getting things settled? Willert, 
I suppose you haven’t such a thing as a blank treaty 
about you? ” 

“Tm afraid I don’t carry them, but we’ve a cupboard full 
over at the Foreign Office,” Sir Arthur replied. ‘“‘ Shall 
I ‘phone over for them to send us an assortment? ” 

Mr. Stimson hesitated. 

“T hate to mention it among friends, but we’d never hear 
the last of it if the Chicago Tribune found we were signing 
4 treaty on English parchment.” 








This dilemma was solved by a happy inspiration on the 
part of Mr. McDermott, the American press officer. 

“IT might borrow a couple of sheets of copy paper from 
one of the Dutch journalists outside,” he suggested. 

M. Bargeton, for the French press, provided a fountain 
pen, and Signor Rocco a blotter. 

* Well, let’s go, as you Yanks say, Stimmy ! 
cruisers, global tonnage, Franco-Italian parity . . . there! 
La commedia é finita! . . . Oh, ought we to put in some- 
thing about lofty aspirations and so on? Nobody seems 
very enthusiastic: we'll leave it out.... And now, 
gentlemen, shall we call in the press?” 

The doors of the Conference room were opened, and the 
delegates began to look statesmanlike again. But, to their 
intense confusion, a storm of boos and cat-calls arose from 
the courtyard of St. James’s Palace. 

“Good heavens, gentlemen! Can it be possible that we 
were mistaken—that the public, after all, wants the old 
diplomacy?” cried a startled delegate. 

It was one of the police guard at the Palace who 
answered him. 

“Well, not exactly, sir. (Now then, keep back there, 
can’t you? Don’t shove! Easy does it!) The fact is, sir, 
these gentlemen outside seem to be hotel-keepers, and 
restaurant proprietors, and taxi-men, and men from the 
cable companies, and what not. They say if you go on like 
this you’ll bankrupt them, sir; and, begging your pardon, 
I’m bound to say it does look that way to me.” 

‘** But the journalists? Surely they will help us?” 

“Too late, Mac, old boy,” spoke up a lean American 
from behind the policeman’s shoulder. ‘ Our offices would 
think we’d gone cuckoo for fair. Who’d ever believe this 
story?” 

The Prime Minister stepped to a window; and even as he 
did so the room filled with a greater, deep-throated roar. 
But it was a roar of joy, of jubilation, of applause; the sea 
of happy faces filled the Mall, the Horse Guards, the parks 
as far as could be seen. Nothing like it for spontaneous 
jubilation had been seen in England since Armistice 
Night. ... 

I suppose it was this cheering that awakened me, just in 
time to hear Mr. MacDonald saying (I quote from the 
official report) : 

“This is a Conference of five Powers, and consequently 
the different interests and the relationships between the 
Powers are exceedingly intricate. It is quite impossible to 
take them straightaway in open conference. The various 
delegations must exchange views with each other .. .” 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 
Toa has been an enjoyable storm of criticism 


Japanese 


during the past fortnight over Sir John Reith’s 

warning as to the danger of setting out to give the 
public what it wants. That the Director-General of the 
B.B.C. should speak in this fashion alarmed thousands of 
wireless enthusiasts, who felt themselves threatened with 
the dictatorship of a Mussolini of highbrowism and “ uplift.” 
If the B.B.C. began to give the public, not what the public 
wanted, but what the B.B.C. wanted (so they argued), who 
is to protect the public from having Thucydides read out to 
it in the original Greek when it longs for a little dance music, 
and who is to prevent it from being bored by chats about 
Stone-Age economics when it would rather have a comic 
song? The attack on Sir John, it seems to me, was due 
not to what he actually said but to the fact that he said 
it deliberately in a form in which it could easily be misunder- 
stood. He spoke, as many wise men have spoken, in 
paradoxes, and perhaps, if he had not chosen to make 
himself interesting in this fashion, no one would have paid 
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any attention to the point that he wished to emphasise. 
The sentence that caused the trouble was this. ‘I am as 
certain as anything,” he said, ‘“ that to set out to give the 
public what it wants is a dangerous and fallacious policy, 
involving almost always an underestimation of the public’s 
intelligence and a continual lowering of standards.”’ Care- 
fully read, that sentence will be seen to contain no such 
anti-popular challenge as it at first seems to contain. Sir 
John protests, not against giving the public what it wants, 
but against setting out to give the public what it wants— 
an entirely different thing. He even declares that if you 
set out to give the public what it wants, you will probably 
end by giving it less and worse than it wants. For the man 
whose sole purpose is to give the public what it wants 
seldom knows what the public wants. And the public 
itself does not know, because what it wants for the 
most part is what a number of interesting and powerful 
personalities can persuade it to want. 

There is, of course, no such thing as the public, in the 
sense of a vast united body of men and women, all demanding 
the same thing. It is constantly said, for example, that 
the public is interested in sport; yet there are millions of 
people in England who could not name the winner of last 
year’s Derby, and who could not tell you whether Blackheath 
plays Rugby or Association football. I was in Cambridge 
a week before the last Oxford and Cambridge match, and I 
met one of the most eminent Cambridge men of his time 
who did not even know that the match was to take place. 
Most of the people I know have never seen a dog race. 
Many of them do not know the meaning of an “* each-way ” 
bet. Thus. though it is possible to say that a huge public 
is interested in sport, it is clear that there is also an 
enormous public which is indifferent to it. And it is the 
same with most of the other subjects that are dealt with 
in the press—politics, finance, literature, and the theatre. 
Each of these things has its own public, and each of them, 
in the modern phrase, leaves various other publics cold. 
I, for example, am indifferent to finance, and lists of Stock 
Exchange prices might as well be written in Hebrew for 
all that I can make of them. I do not doubt that 
there is an immense public of more intelligent and more 
fortunate men than I who can understand these things and 
make money by understanding them. Yet I am the public 
as much as they. It looks, then, as if it were the task of 
a great organisation such as the B.B.C. or a great news- 
paper, not to give the public what it wants, but rather to 
give twenty different and conflicting publics what they 
want. If we think of the public as one public, we shall 
be in danger of ignoring half, or more, of the population. 
For there are very few things that] more than half of the 
population can be said positively to want. 

There is also this other difficulty, that what the public 
wants and has always wanted is to be taught what to want. 
The public has a wavering mind which responds readily 
to those who have stronger minds than its own. A public 
that at one time did not want Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
as a private Member of Parliament wanted him a few years 
later as Prime Minister. A public that once wanted 
Mr. Bernard Shaw so little that the mere mention of his 
name was exasperating now wants him to such an extent 
that he has made a large fortune out of his plays. Yet 
Mr. Shaw did not set out to give the public the plays it 
wanted. He set out to compel it to want his plays. There 
js a phrase for attempting to give the public what it wants 
—** pot-boiling ’’—and it is a remarkable fact that the plays 
which the public most permanently wants to-day are not 
the ‘“‘ pot-boilers,” written exclusively to satisfy the 
public taste, but are works of art such as the plays of 
Sir James Barrie and Mr. Shaw. In the world of fiction 


again, there are many interesting proofs that what the 
public most wants to read is what the author most wants 
to write. Mr. Bennett, in the early days of his career, 
wrote a number of stories in which he attempted to give 
the public what it wanted, and, though it did want them 
to some extent, it did not want them voraciously. Then 
he sat down and wrote a novel, The Old Wives’ Tale, which 
he himself passionately wanted to write, and for the first 
time the public passionately wanted to read him. The 
explanation is simple. It is only the man who is profoundly 
interested in what he is writing who can interest others, 
If a writer pauses at every other sentence to consider what 
the public wants, his work will be apt to become lifeless 
and uninteresting. In literature as in social life, it is often 
those who set out to please who end by pleasing least. 

Not that there is not something to be said for “ pot- 
boiling.” Almost any theory of art is preferable to the 
theory of those «esthetes who declare that a man of genius 
should write for himself alone, and that in his work he should 
not even recognise the existence of such a thing as the 
public. Very few of the great writers, I am sure, have 
felt this indifference to the public. Shakespeare did 
not write in a mood of egotistic self-indulgence. He re- 
membered his audience, and used every means in his power 
to interest them. It is not that he set out to give the 
public what it wanted, but he did set out to make what 
he wanted to write so interesting to the public that the 
public would want to listen to it. Since writing, like talking, 
is a means of communication with one’s fellow-men, it is 
obvious that the work of the writer, like the talk of the 
conversationalist, will be modified to some extent by the 
human beings to whom it is addressed. A conversationalist 
who talked as if the other persons present had no existence 
for him, and who did not in a measure adapt his conversation 
to his company, would never succeed in being a good 
conversationalist. And, in the same way, most of the 
great writers have adapted themselves in a measure to 
their public: they have written with a sense of their 
audience. A few poets might be cited as witnesses on the 
other side, but I doubt whether much great drama or fiction 
has been written without this sense of the audience. It is, 
for the most part, probably a subconscious sense, but, 
just as you talk to a man chiefly with the object of interesting 
him, so you write for the public chiefly with the object of 
interesting it; and how can you expect to interest it unless 
you take into account its way of thinking, the extent of 
its knowledge, its sincerest emotions and even its most 
deep-seated prejudices? Even if you attack its prejudices, 
you will do so either in such a way as to conciliate its reason 
or in sucha way as to wake it out of its prejudices by violent 
methods. In either case, you will have your public in 
your mind, and will use it as your collaborator in your 
work. 

How these principles can be applied by the B.B.C. it is 
difficult to tell. The B.B.C. is not in the position of 
a man of genius who passionately longs to unburden his 
soul. As an organisation, presumably, the B.B.C. has no 
soul to unburden. The chief object of its existence is to 
interest the various publics that take out licences for wireless 
sets. It is not for a lofty moral or artistic purpose that It 
broadcasts running commentaries on football matches, and, 
if all its publics unanimously demanded that no more Bach 
or Beethoven should be broadcast, it would, I suppose, be 
the duty of the B.B.C. to give us no more Bach or Beethoven. 
On the other hand, the B.B.C. can be run successfully only 
if it is run by enthusiasts—men who, in their different 
departments, long to make the public want what they 
want themselves. One can imagine what would happen if 
it were run on a purely commercial basis and were staffed 
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exclusively by hard-headed business men who cared nothing 
for music, books, plays or the things that interest the 
human mind except in so far as the public called for them. 
Obviously, such a staff could not produce an interesting 
programme because it would not itself be interested. It 
might begin by cutting out all the “ highbrow ” turns, and 
giving more dance music and revue in their place. But in 
a short time a satiated public would be crying out against 
the monotony of the programmes, and the committee in 
a panic would rush to the other extreme and give excessive 
doses of heavy music and readings from Dante till a hundred 
thousand letters of protest alarmed them into yet another 
change of policy. The public, I am sure, would soon become 
extremely impatient of a B.B.C. that tried in this helpless 
fashion to give it what it wanted, and any committee that 
allowed itself to be continually distracted by the clamour 
of the many mouths of the many-headed and many-minded 
public is bound to find itself helpless in this fashion. 
The B.B.C. is not a shop in which a large number of customers 
ean have their wants satisfied at the same time, one with 
a red-white-and-blue tie, one with a bowler hat, one with 
a toy horse and cart, and another with a Dutch cheese. It 
is more like a shop at which only one thing can be sold at 
a time, and at which for a quarter of an hour you can buy 
red-white-and-blue ties only. This is very irritating if you 
happen to want a Dutch cheese. But on the whole it 
works well so long as every quarter of an hour is of interest 
to some public or other. But who can measure the intelli- 
gence of the various publics or guess what they will find 
most interesting? One man will tell you that “ the ” public 
has hardly the brains to understand a penny dreadful. 
Another will point to the fame and sales of the greatest 
living novelists as a proof that the public is hungry for the 
works of men of genius. All that Sir John Reith proposes 
is that in this matter, so far as possible, the public should 
be given the benefit of the doubt. And, if an occasional 
turn should appear in consequence too  obtrusively 
educational, we should remember that what the pessimistic 
poet said of life is also true of wireless: ‘*‘ Lo, you may 
always end it when you will!” ¥. &. 


DISINFECTANTS: DEADLY AND 
OTHER 


HEN Lord Lister—as he afterwards became— 

W wanted a microbe-killer to save his patients’ lives, 

in the ‘seventies, he was supplied with carbolic 
acid, with which he made a new epoch in the history of 
surgery, and an immortal name. But none knew better 
than he that carbolic acid is a poison, and the less he allowed 
it to touch his patients’ tissues, the happier he was, and the 
better were his results. 

An unhappy side-consequence of his introduction of 
antiseptic surgery was a rise in the number of cases of suicide 
and of accidental death from carbolic acid poisoning. 
Chemical preparations of similar composition and character 
have become increasingly popular as disinfectants, and 
their value, when properly used, is beyond all dispute. But 
these things are poisons, and are terribly easy agents of 
death, by murder, suicide and accident. 

The question arises whether it is right or necessary that 
lethal agents of this description should be so accessible. 
We do not think it desirable that, under the ordinary peaceful 
conditions of a civilised community, everyone should go 
about armed to the teeth. The sight of means to do ill deeds 
often makes ill deeds done, as Shakespeare tells us; and 
Homer made the same observation about weapons of war 
long ages ago. Indeed, the whole world is at this very time 
concerned with the limitation of armaments partly for this 


reason. Similarly, we have strict laws about the supply of 
poisons by medical prescription at chemists’ shops, and the 
list of such poisons includes many drugs which are very 
rarely causes of death, though frequent causes of moral 
decadence. 

How, then, on these evident and universally admitted 
principles, can we defend the accessibility of certain deadly 
disinfectants, which are known to be used, with ever- 
increasing frequency, for the destruction instead of the 
protection of human life? The number of suicides by one 
of the best known of these disinfectant poisons has increased 
in a decade from less than ten per annum to about three 
hundred. Official inquiry into the laws on the subject of 
poisons is supposed to be in being, but meanwhile, the facts 
become yearly more deplorable. 

Two replies may be made to this present protest. The first 
is that suicide in general is increasing, and that if these 
deadly antiseptics were not available for the purpose, other 
means would be employed. To that, my reply is that the 
suicidal impulse is in most cases temporary—for instance, 
during a certain stage after taking that vaunted friend of 
life and joy, alcohol; and that if the easy means were not 
available when the desire for self-destruction was in com- 
mand, the tragedy might be averted. I am expressing no 
opinion on the ethics of suicide; but I submit that, unless 
we are prepared to say that the means of suicide, by forms of 
death, such as neurotic poisoning, which are in themselves 
not terrifying like a knife or a bullet, should be available at 
all times for everybody, we are bound, if we can, to reduce to 
the minimum the general accessibility of such means. 

Second, it may be said that disinfectants are necessary ; 
they save very many lives, when properly used, and the 
relatively few suicides must be regretfully accepted. To 
this the reply is that we ought to find and use disinfectants of 
a non-poisonous or practically non-poisonous character; 
thus getting the good results we want, without risk of evil. 
Such antiseptics exist in the hypochlorites. They are 
inexpensive, the sources of supply are unlimited, they are 
nobody’s patent or property, and they have no superiors as 
germ-killers. ‘The time has come when appropriate public 
and private action on the lines of this present protest is 
urgently demanded by the dreadful facts 
preventable suicide. 

As the reader knows, the ideal disinfectant does not exist. 
It would be innocent to all our tissues and fatal to all our 
enemies. It would cure pneumonia and consumption and 
cholera and plague out of hand. The best we can do, in 
the treatment of disease, is to construct special antiseptics 
which are much more lethal to certain parasites than to our 
own tissues. This is the idea of chemotherapy, which I 
discussed here when its founder, Paul Ehrlich, died, some 
fifteen years ago. 

But the problem is different in practice, though not in 
principle, when we seek no more than a disinfectant which 
shall kiil microbes outside the body—or even, perhaps, 
microbes in the mouth, which are not quite inside the body, 
but are lying upon one of its surfaces. We should be able to 
find antiseptic agents which are what they profess to be, 
real germ-killers, not mere deodorants or merely unsuitable 
for microbes to grow in; but which are not markedly lethal 
to our own tissues. 

Thus, for instance, there are antiseptics of the carbolic 
acid type, which coagulate albumin. Since all living things 
consist largely and essentially of albumin in a non-coagulated, 
but labile state, lending itself to the vital processes of 
metabolism, any agent which coagulates albumin is a general 
protoplasmic poison. These agents, then, in any but very 
dilute solution, are highly dangerous. Some of them have a 
specific action upon the nervous system. In the old days, 
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one has seen a patient die of carbolic acid poisoning with 
nervous symptoms, because he had absorbed too much of the 
poison from local applications made for antiseptic purposes. 
Of course, the same danger exists in the use of another 
favourite surgical antiseptic, corrosive sublimate or mercuric 
chloride. 

The case is very different when we come to consider certain 
antiseptic agents which act by oxidising—intensively 
burning up, so to say—the microbes against which they are 
directed. Take, for instance, an antiseptic of very limited 
power and applicability, but genuine within its scope, 
peroxide of hydrogen. The chemical formula of this 
substance is H,O,, as compared with water, H,O, which 
is the monoxide of hydrogen. When peroxide of hydrogen 
acts, it loses its extra atom of oxygen to the chemical sub- 
stances which it oxidises, and is itself reduced to the super- 
latively innocent state of water. To put the case ina doubtless 
too simple way, but not misleadingly, H,O, minus O equals 
H,O. Similarly, ozone, O;, when reduced by parting with 
its extra atom of oxygen, becomes O,, or ordinary oxygen, 
of which the atoms go about in pairs instead of in threes as 
in ozone. Here, again, we see that an innocent product 
results from the action. 

Similarly with the hypochlorites, which have a vastly 
greater power and range. The beauty of them, considered 
from the point of view of our lives and safety, is that they 
act by oxidation and that the resultant products are 
nothing worse or more alien to the body than innocent 
chlorides. The typical hypochlorite is sodium hypochlorite. 
When it acts and is decomposed, by loss of oxygen, that which 
is left is simply sodium chloride, common salt, the most 
abundant and fundamentally necessary salt of our blood 
and our tissues. What an admirable arrangement, as 
compared with the use of antiseptics which are and must 
always be poisons—perhaps sufficiently dilute and therefore 
inoperative, but poisons nevertheless. 

An article begun as a protest has developed into a chemical 
argument which, I hope, is not too repugnant to the reader. 
I am tempted to go on to discuss the use of hypochlorites in 
Dakin’s solution, rightly famous in the War, and in eusol— 
meaning Edinburgh-University-Solution—which was used 
during the King’s illness; but here it must suffice to sum up 
by saying that I protest against the too general use of 
disinfectants which lend themselves to the destruction of 
human life, now that the hypochlorites are understood, 
available, no one’s property and everyone’s property, in 
unlimited quantities, with a general applicability and very 
wide and most precious margin or interval of safety between 
the concentrations which kill microbes and those which kill 
men. LENS. 


Correspondence 
AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Will you allow me space in your columns to support 
Captain Pelham Burn’s plea for an international force to be 
controlled by the League of Nations? 

There was, in pre-war days, and may be still, at Shanghai, a 
corps known as the Shanghai Volunteers, to which residents of 
each nationality in the foreign settlements contributed a company. 
Competitive rivalry between companies added largely to the 
efficiency of the force as a whole, and a sense of corporate 
responsibility to the community overcame all difficulties arising 
out of its cosmopolitanism. Could the transference of executive 
power to the League of Nations which Captain Pelham Burn 
advocates be initiated, I believe that the difficulties foreseen 
by him would similarly be overcome and a new attitude of mind 
created, leading rapidly to voluntary disarmament on the part 
of individual nations comprising the League. 





While the Disarmament Conference at present in session mag 
if successful, confer some economic blessing upon the world it 
is not easy to see how it can diminish the probability of war, 

February 3rd. Yours, etc., 


W. A. Powett, 


THE EGYPTIAN ELECTIONS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Allow me as a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Wafdist Parliamentary Party to reply to the observations of 
‘* a Correspondent in Egypt ” on the Egyptian elections, published 
in your issue of January 18th, which are largely inaccurate, anq 
otherwise highly misleading in a manner calculated to vitiate the 
propitious atmosphere now prevailing in both countries, 

To say “* the Treaty question was not an issue in the elections ” 
is inaccurate, because in the party’s election manifesto reference 
was made to Anglo-Egyptian relations, and the party press for 
months has been referring to them and publishing the various 
interviews given and declarations made by Nahas Pasha and 
Makram Bey, which were very friendly in spirit to Mr. Henderson’s 
policy. Besides, an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty Settlement has 
always been a fundamental point in the Wafd programme, which 
was fully expounded and advocated by our late chief Zaghlul. 

The Egyptian electorate, by consistently returning over. 
whelming Wafdist majorities in every election of the four held 
in Egypt since 1923 (under both electoral systems, that of direct 
male suffrage vote and that of election in two degrees), have 
repeatedly confirmed their approval of the Wafd attitude and 
policy in foreign as in domestic affairs—a result which was 
anticipated by Lord Milner’s mission before any election was 
held and stated in the Milner Report. 

Further, surely it is not usual for electorates to be asked to 
decide Treaty details, but merely to decide what political party 
they shall give their confidence to and authorise to negotiate 
terms of settlement. Secondly, it is gross misrepresentation and, 
indeed, invidious to suggest that the Wafd, whose primary task 
has been to settle Anglo-Egyptian relations, would welcome a 
stalemate outcome of the present occasion. I can assure you that 
the Wafd and all Egypt behind us are keenly anxious to achieve 
an early settlement with the British Government; but they insist 
that this should be a real settlement which safeguards the rights 
and legitimate national aspirations of the Egyptians as well as 
providing generously for British interests to the utmost extent 
consistent with Egyptian national dignity as a Sovereign Inde- 
pendent State. Thirdly, it is absolutely misleading to say that 
Wafd strength is based on the big land ownership of its adherents, 
and that big Wafdist landowners ** mobilised to herd the peasants 
in to vote.” Asa matter of fact, many of the biggest landowners 
are not Wafdists, but belong to other parties, and these were not 
elected, for their own tenants voted for their Wafdist opponents, 
many being young lawyers from Cairo or some other city. 
Indeed, this fact of Wafdist candidates being selected from other 
than members of big landowning families, and the fellaheen 
voting for them instead of accepting their landlords’ political 
views, has always been a subject of complaint in the Egyptian 
anti-Wafd press. 

It is the democratic spirit and principles of the Wafd which 
appeal to the fellaheen electorate and which, coupled with the 
Wafdist party’s honesty and clean record, ensures their constant 
allegiance. 

In conclusion, in view of the manifest genuine anxiety of 
leaders in both countries to-day to come to terms mutually 
satisfactory, may I plead for fair play to the Wafd from the 
British press? If no settlement has been reached in past nego- 
tiations, failure was due to the vitiated atmosphere created in 
this country by malicious anti-Wafd propaganda. It is to be 
hoped that on the present occasion an honest attempt will be made 
to understand and appreciate each other’s position more accurately 
and more justly.— Yours, etc., L. A. Fanous, 

Hotel Cecil, Senator of Egypt. 

London, W.C. 
January 30th. 


THE TAXATION OF GROUND RENTS 


To the Editor of THE NEW STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I suggest a better and simpler way of turning 
ground rents into the public exchequer than that advocated by 
**W. L.” in your issue of February Ist? 

The proper plan is to separate the value of all land from the 
value of the buildings and all other “ improvements ” on it, and 
having done that, impose rates and taxes on the land value while 
correspondingly reducing them on the buildings, etc. In this 


way the communal value would be made to flow into the public 
purse instead of into private pockets, and houses, shops, etc., 
would be relieved of present burdens. 
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The plan has been adopted in many parts of the British 
Empire, including such cities as Sydney, N.S.W., where all the 
local revenue is got by rating land values while buildings of 
every kind are rate free. Denmark is the last recruit. 

National Liberal Club, S.W.1. Yours, etc., 

February 4th. W. R. Lester. 





To the Editor of Tue New SraTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to make a few comments on the 
proposals of your correspondent ‘“‘ W. L.” as contained in his 
letter in your issue of February Ist? I venture to base them on an 
illustration of how such proposals, if adopted, would affect me 
personally. ‘ 

I am nearly eighty years of age and have worked hard all my 
life and invested in the purchase of ground rents a substantial 
part of such portion of my earnings as I have been able to save. 
They yield about 4} per cent. on the cost price, and, of course, 
I have to pay income tax on the amount, and as the leases are 
long no value attaches to the reversion. If the tax on these is 
increased it means (1) that the yield would be reduced by the 
amount of the tax, (2) that the capital value of the ground rents 
would be reduced by the capital value of the tax. Had I invested 
in Government stocks, I should have obtained about 5 per cent. 
and, of course, have escaped the loss of income and substantial 
loss of capital which would arise. Why, I may ask, should those 
who bought ground rents be penalised by being subjected to a 
special tax not imposed upon those who have invested in any 
other class of security ? 

“W. L.” states that ground-rent exactions represent a huge 
private tax on industry and incomes which ultimately falls upon 
the consumer. In what respect does the effect of these ‘“ ex- 
actions” differ from the effect of ‘ exactions ’’ which take the 
form of, say, interest payable on War Loan? 

Then “ W. L.” further says that the proportion of national 
income in “* real” values which falls to the ground landlords has 
steadily increased of late years. This is an astounding statement, 
seeing that ‘‘ real’ values (as also money values) have steadily 
decreased. The present value of ground rents shows a heavy 
twofold loss as compared with pre-war values: (1) by the much 
smaller money price they command, and (2) by the fact that 
the purchasing power of money has fallen considerably. 

“ W. L.” goes on to say that an enormous bequest has been 
made to ground landlords by the De-rating Act, and that 
ultimately nearly the whole of the exemptions from rates will 
accrue to the monopoly owners of the soil. I should be very 
glad if the De-rating Act would enable me to recover a portion 
of the large loss I have sustained, and if your correspondent will 
inform me in what way the exemption of rates will increase the 
amount of my ground rents I shall be grateful to him. I have even 
heard of proposals for making the ground landlords bear a part 
of the rates (a special “ tax’ upon them apparently being 
regarded as inadequate). 

I must apologise for the length of this letter, but think it will 
occupy less space than that of *‘ W. L.,” so I trust that, on the 
principle of audi alteram partem, you will be able to find room 
for it.—Yours, etc., J. G. G. 


THE FUTURE OF CYPRUS 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The Powers have ever been slow to recognise the rights 
of Greece. The twelve islands known as the Southern Sporades 
are still in the hands of the Italian usurpers, the Turks continue 
at Constantinople, and persecutions of one kind and another 
goon there. Sancta Sophia, indeed, remains a mosque. 

And now a British Labour Government has “‘ firmly ”’ refused 
to accede to the demand of the people of Cyprus for union with 
the mother country. Why? 

Lord Passfield in his reply says: ‘‘ My answer can only be 
the same as that which successive Secretaries of State have in 
the past returned to similar demands. ... This subject, in 
their view, is definitely closed and cannot profitably be further 
discussed.”” The tone of the whole reply leads one to believe 
that the Government had no view of its own in dealing with the 
question, and that their answer was based almost entirely on 
the records on the subject reposing in the department, plus, 
perhaps, verbal guidance from permanent officials. Or maybe 
they thought they had quite enough on their plate with India 
and Egypt, and the Cyprus issue could very well be pushed 
to one side ? 

As to the righteousness of the demand there can be no 
doubt. No one understanding the Greeks would seriously 
accept the report from Nicosia, which appeared in the Times, 
that “‘ union is not wanted at all by the rural population and 
only half-heartedly by the towns.” When the Greek ceases to 


be a patriot he will cease to be a Greek. The vision of a restored 
and re-united Greece is the dream of every member of the 
Hellenic race. 

On the question of Cyprus, it is worth recalling what the late 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor wrote in urging the claims of Greece prior 
to the Peace Conference: ‘‘ Within the last few weeks,” he said, 
‘“* there has been some mysterious influence—some hidden hand— 
raising objections to our surrender of Cyprus to Greece. I do 
not think a more absurd, more unjust, even a more monstrous 
and dishonouring suggestion has ever been made to a great 
nation.” 

The Labour Government talks glibly of peace and the rights 
of small nations. It is to be hoped that even yet they will be 
as decent in regard to Cyprus as a “ capitalist > Government 
in handing back the Ionian Isles. The people involved are 
members of that same race—how soon it is forgotten !—which 
shed the light of civilisation in the west and saved Christianity 
for those who are still wise enough to espouse it.—Yours, etc., 

22 Hollin Park Terrace, Tuos. L. ANTHEM. 

Leeds. 


SAFETY IN THE COAL MINES 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that the Government’s preoccupation 
with the hours and wages side of that Carnera among the problems 
—Coal—will not cause any unnecessary delay in dealing with 
the equally important question of safety in the mines. 

A considerable proportion of accidents are admittedly avoidable ; 
yet at the moment too little is being done to reduce the appallingly 
large number of them which take place every year. In 1928, 
for example, 41,659 persons were injured in underground haulage 
mishaps, due to failures of antiquated mining equipment such 
as ropes and chains breaking and to tubs running away. Here 
we have a type of accident which I understand could easily be 
stopped altogether by the use of conveyor belts instead of 
dangerous iron tubs drawn by horse or cable. There seems to 
be no practical objection as far as I know to carrying coal on 
belt conveyors from the coal face to the bottom of the shaft. 
Gradients do not make any difference to this type of haulage; 
the power required is less and the system is always under 
control.—Yours, etc., Ho.trorp KNIGHT. 

February 3rd. 


THE NEW ENCYCLOP#DIA BRITANNICA 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN, 

Sir,—About the middle of November last I wrote you 
commenting on your criticism of the new Encyclopedia Britannica, 
as reported by Herbert W. Horwill in the New York Times 
Book Review of November 10th, 1929. This was with no thought 
that the communication would be treated as other than 
confidential, though I do not know that I so stated at the time. 
[Certainly Mr. Stacy conveyed no such intimation.—Eb. N.S.] 

However, I have indirectly been led to suppose that the 
communication was given publicity, which I regret, as my 
agreement with your criticism was based altogether upon extracts 
and comments thereon published on this side and not upon an 
examination of the work itself. 

Such extracts and comments, of course, could apply to but 
few of the many articles comprising the whole work, and while 
I agreed with you as to the smugness of some of the articles, as 
indicated in Mr. Horwill’s New York Times article of 
November 10th, and with those of the Yorkshire Post in 
Mr. Horwill’s New York Times article of October 20th, this term 
could in no way apply to the American editors themselves, of 
course, however one might agree or disagree with their acceptance 
of any article. 

In the main, of course, the contributors quite maintain the old 
standards, while even if a few of them fall below it would not 
invalidate the whole work nor lower the long-maintained standard 
of this publication. As I have said, I regret very much that my 
own agreement with your comments and those of the Yorkshire 
Post upon these lapses should have been given any publicity. 
I wish I could afford to own this Fourteenth Edition of the 
Britannica.—Y ours, etc., Geo. F. Stacy. 

Tacoma, Washington, U.S.A. 

January 8th. 


LAND DRAINAGE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Is not the writer of the article on “‘ Land Drainage ”’ in 
your issue of February Ist in error, when he argues that it would 
be of no benefit to the farmer if we could add five hundred thousand 
cultivable acres to what we possess at present, as the middleman 
will always prevent his making a profit on the sale of his produce ? 
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“S. L. B.” says that “ if you go to Cambridge you can buy bread 
made from the English flour of the Yeoman wheats that is in 
every way as good as anything that ever came out of Canada or 
America.” Does he think that it is the fault of the middleman 
that the same variety and quality of wheat is not grown throughout 
the country ? If not, how is the middleman to blame? “ S. L. B.’s” 
statement that “‘ The farmer has to say, ‘How much do you 
want? ’ when he goes to buy, and ‘ What will you give me?’ when 
he wants to sell, with the answers ‘ the highest possible price,’ 
and ‘the lowest possible price,” is very wide of the mark. 
The farmer is much more astute than he gives him credit for. 
He usually attends two or three markets, and has the choice of 
several millers or corn merchants at each market. He also has a 
shrewd idea of the price he can get, and does not by any means 
take the first offer he gets. Similarly, when he is buying, there 
are several corn merchants always anxious to secure his orders 
at a very small margin of profit, plus the cost of transport. 
That the present unprofitable state of the farming industry at 
any rate with regard to the sale of corn is in any way due to the 
middleman is a totally mistaken idea.—Yours, etc., 
Sunnyside, Puitre JOHNSON. 
Moore, nr. Warrington. 
February 2nd. 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The following quotations from “ S. L. B.’s” article are 
worth repetition and emphasis; they exhibit a plight: ‘‘ Con- 
siderable areas of land are out of cultivation just now for the 
good and sound reason that they are uncultivable.” ... ‘* What 
are we going to do with the improved land?” ... ‘“ England 
would appear to be suffering not from lack of land but from excess 
of it.” ... ‘* The harvest of last year,fone of the most generous 
granted to these islands for some years past, has brought little 
more than a loss to the majority of producers.” ... ‘* When we 
turn to the milk position we find that the profits of the industry 
are taxed and supertaxed by the distributors.” ... ‘* When we 
turn from corn and milk to meat, we find that, so far as beef is 
concerned, very much of it is raised at a loss and a great deal of 
it at an insignificant profit.’ ... ‘The farmer has to say, 
How much do you want? when he goes to buy, and What will 
you give me? when he wants to sell.” . . ** Men past numbering 
are in the hands of bankers, auctioneers and dealers.” . .. ‘* We 
shall find on careful inquiry that there are plenty of farms to be 
had, in England at least, for the rates and taxes, and that the 
number of men who farm intensively is shrinking from year to 
year.” . ‘“* The idea of improving present bad conditions by 
increasing the area of cultivable land, without giving a reasonable 
chance of profit to those who work it, is merely laughable.” . . . 
‘** Of far greater worth to the community at large would be some 
drastic step by the Government to narrow the gulf that exists 
at present between the producer and the consumer.” 

Without reference to the context, there is a sad picture, upon 
the unrivalled authority of “S. L. B.,” of this basic and vital 
industry. I submit that the drastic step necessary is imposed 
co-ordination. You, sir, have this week pointed out that our 
present excellent Government is capable of leaving it to Liberals 
and Conservatives “‘ to go farther than the Government meant 
to go”’ in coal co-ordination, rightly adding that “ it looks as if 
the Government will have cause to thank the Opposition for 
strengthening its hands and making its bill a more useful and 
socialistic measure.” 

Any member of the Government could propose some obviously 
palliative move for the temporary assistance of agriculture; but 
if there is not the requisite power in the combined Cabinet to see 
the increasingly obvious in relation to both coal and land, and 
the necessary courage to initiate a sufficiently drastic co-ordination, 
what is before the nation’s agriculture but a long period of 
undignified and comparatively futile floundering? With the 
farmer as the elevated agent and the other workers as the elevated 
instruments of an imposed unification, the dozen proposed 
palliatives would fall into their proper places, and the highway 
would be open to real efficiency, combined with stability, 
adequacy, and equity of price—a trinity that dare not be ignored. 

Hemel Hempstead. Yours, etc. 

JESSE HAWKES. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND LUCY WALTER 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I should like to protest, if you will allow me, against 
a tone, almost of savagery, which is apt to appear in THE NEW 
STATESMAN in treating of matters of history. Two instances 
occur to me in your current number. One in an unsigned review 
of the latest volume of the Calendar of Elizabethan State Papers. 
This degenerates into an attack upon the Queen’s policy which 
is not justified by the event, unless, of course, one wishes that 





means 


her policy had failed. It is in effect a most misleading review, 
reinforced by the absurd argument that Elizabeth was a spinster 
of fifty-odd at the time. Unfortunately, so are all spinsters, ang 
all bachelors, if they live long enough, but this has not yet been 
proved to be politically undesirable. The other instance is jp 
Mr. Belloc’s study of Charles II. and Louis XIII. Lucy Walter 
the mother of the Duke of Monmouth, was, so he tells us, “ such 
a trull”’ that only the portrait of Monmouth has persuaded 
Mr. Belloc that the Duke was really the son of Charles II. Now 
if, as Mr. Belloc says, he is persuaded that Monmouth was the 
son of Charles, he should realise that the trullship of Lucy js 
discounted. The authority for discrediting Lucy and denying 
the paternity of Charles is that of the not disinterested James IT, 
One fears therefore that Mr. Belloc has only been brutal to 
Lucy because, as is well known, he admires her detractor; and 
the conditions of equable temper and humility before the fact 
which we hope for in the historian are destroyed. Gone, too, are 
any illusions we may cherish as to the possibility of World Peace 
in our own time, when the past still evokes such venom, 
9 Old Square, Yours, etce., 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. GWEN JonN, 


THE FOOD SUPPLY 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Sr1r,—I wish that you or one of your economic staff would give 
an illuminating article upon the soundness or crudeness of the 
following view, particularly in regard to its bearing on the 
modern idea, a good deal favoured tentatively at least in your 
columns, of cultivating the home market and stimulating it by 
high wages. 

It would seem that the basic fact in economics is the need for 
food, and the elemental distinction among workers is that between 
those growing next year’s harvest and all others; a distinetion 
which is not removed by the consideration that some of the 
others, if fed this year, will be making a contribution by various 
services to the easier or more bountiful harvests of the future. 
The problem for all others is to stimulate the farmer to keep on 
producing more food than he needs himself; to make the farmer 
feel it is worth his while aiming at a surplus. The motive which 
will induce the farmer to do this will be that thus he can both 
buy machinery and expert knowledge which will make his future 
farming easier and pleasanter, and also buy personal luxuries. 

The corresponding problem for the farmer hardly exists. 
There are vast numbers ready in return for his surplus food to 
work at anything he wishes supplied. 

Now we are on the whole a nation of all others than farmers. 
Our being alive next year depends on foreign farmers sending us 
their surplus of this year’s harvest. Our only prospect of long 
survival is in stimulating the desire of foreign farmers to keep on 
exchanging such surpluses for our coal and manufactures and 
other services. What puzzles one at least of your readers is to 
see where, on a broad view, any stimulation of the home market 
can much affect the situation. The ideal to which it seems to 
point is of colliers with huge wages buying dear clothes from 
cotton and woollen operatives, who in turn are so well paid that 
they can afford motors which are made from expensive steel and 
coal; a whole nation in which money and luxuries abound. 

But as to how this will help the essential matter of securing 
foreign food, no light is given. This hiatus I want to see bridged 
in some convincing way, or acknowledged. Any one tackling 
the question ought for clearness’ sake to decide definitely before 
he begins to write whether or not he believes that such a develop- 
ment of home farming as would make us self-supporting as to 
food is feasible. For it would seem that, if that is held, then it 
ought to be an inseparable part of a home markets campaign. 
On the other hand, if that is impossible or visionary, then let him 
introduce no side issue about improving agriculture, but face the 
real question—how, if at all, is the stimulation of the home 
market to keep us from starvation ?—Yours, etc., 

R. W. S. 


Miscellany 


SWIFT AND BERKELEY 


HEN Berkeley, still in his twenties, but already 

W the founder of so much of modern philosophy, 
first visited London in 1712, his cicerone there 

was none other than Swift; and it was to Swift that 


he owed the introductions which placed him in the way 
of Church preferment. The origin of the acquaintance of 
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the two men is not known. They may have met at Laracor, 
where Swift had been vicar from 1700 to 1710, as the house 
of the Blythes (or Blighs), in Westmeath, which Berkeley 
sometimes visited during the Trinity Vacations, was not 
far from there. And the set made by the Whigs against 
the young Berkeley on account of a sermon on “ Passive 
Obedience”? may have provoked Swift’s sympathy and 
interest, for he had suffered at the same hands. ‘“‘ I went to 
Court to-day,’ Swift wrote, “to present Mr. Berkeley to 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton. Mr. Berkeley is a very ingenious 
man and a great philosopher, and I have mentioned him to 
all the Ministers, and I have given them some of his writings.” 
This entry in the Journal to Stella (April 12th, 1713) does 
not apprise us of a previous relationship. On another 
occasion Swift, Berkeley and the poet Parnell (three greatest 
of Anglo-Irish names!) dined together in an ale-house. 
Swift had two of Berkeley’s books, The Theory of Vision and 
the Dialogues of Hylas and Philonous, in his library ; but it is 
hardly likely that he had read them carefully. He is credited 
with one of the poorer of many jests at the expense of 
Berkeley’s‘‘ immaterialism.” In calling Berkeley an“ absolute 
philosopher,” he praised nota metaphysical theory but amoral 
quality, the “‘ love of wisdom ”* lifting his young compatriot 
above the mass of self-seekers of which the world was for 
him mainly composed. It is certain that Swift’s personal 
feelings towards Berkeley were sincerely appreciative, and 
even affectionate, though not so much is known of Berkeley’s 
feelings towards Swift. The esteem even survived Berkeley’s 
appointment to the See of Cloyne, coveted by himself; and 
he could “ spy desert ” not only, like Pope, in a bishop, but 
even in a candidate for a bishopric when that candidate was 
Berkeley. Pallas, in one of Swift’s poems, has gone to 
Neptune to request a storm which may drown a rascal lately 
honoured by English rogues with a mitre; but Proteas 
observes : 


If you must have your petition 

There’s Berkeley in the same condition, 
Look there he stands, and ’tis but just 
If one must drown, the other must. 


And the goddess decides 
it best to condescend 
To spare a foe, to save a friend. 


It was through Swift that Berkeley got a pleasant task in 
the autumn of 1713, that of going to Sicily as chaplain of 
Lord Peterborough, the British Ambassador. Lord Peter- 
borough was recalled next year owing to the death of Queen 
Anne; but at the end of 1716 Berkeley went South again— 
to Rome, Naples and Apulia—as travelling tutor to the son 
of Swift’s friend, Ashe, the Bishop of Clogher. The move- 
ments of Berkeley in the earlier months of 1716 are of con- 
siderable interest as bearing on the vexed problem of the 
“marriage” of Swift and Stella. Berkeley’s cognisance in 
regard to this marriage was long ago alleged in an Enquiry 
into the Life of Swift, by Monck Berkeley (Berkeley’s grand- 
son), who wrote that the Bishop of Clogher performed the 
ceremony some time early in 1716, and informed Berkeley 
privately of what had taken place. Berkeley told his wife, 
and she, when a widow, passed on the information to the 
author of the Enyuiry. 

Sir Walter Scott and other of Swift’s biographers have 
dismissed Monck Berkeley’s evidence on the ground that 
Berkeley was in Italy from the period of the alleged marriage 
until the death of the Bishop, his supposed informant. 
The London Gazette of April 17th, 1716, states, however, that 
he was in attendance on Provost Pratt, of Trinity College, 
when the latter visited London, and, turned Whig, addressed 
the Prince of Wales in the fulsome speech (‘ Ireland submits its 
Harp into your royal hands”) which Swift afterwards parodied. 
Berkeley’s modern biographer, Dr. Fraser, writing in 1871, 
dismissed his presence at the ceremony as “ inconsistent with 


the known evidence.” But the recent publication of 
the Berkeley-Percival correspondence shows definitely that 
Berkeley was in London in May, 1716, and on the look-out 
for an Irish living. The possibility that he may have 
crossed to Dublin on some occasion in the first half of 1716 
cannot be excluded, and anyhow the Bishop could easily 
have communicated with him in London. 

Whatever may have been the case in 1716, there is no 
doubt that some years Jater Swift’s private affairs were 
forced upon Berkeley’s attention. The other woman of 
Swift’s life, Esther Vanhomrigh, died in 1723, and left the 
Dean of Derry (as Berkeley then was) half her fortune, 
having previously revoked a will in favour of the Dean of 
St. Patrick. Berkeley, so far as he knew, had never seen 
‘* Vanessa’ in his life; but since he was at the moment 
collecting money for a missionary foundation in the Bermudas, 
he regarded the bequest as providential. According to 
Stock, Berkeley’s first biographer, Miss Vanhomrigh enjoined 
Berkeley in a death-bed message to publish Swift’s letters 
to her, along with the poem Cadenus and Vanessa; but 
Berkeley destroyed the original correspondence. The letters 
were only given to the public after Swift’s death, and this 
as a result of Berkeley’s co-executor having kept copies of 
the original. Sir Walter Scott suggests that Berkeley, 
‘* honourable and virtuous as he was,” probably thought that 
by giving publicity to the romantic expressions of Vanessa, 
he could only gratify idle and malignant curiosity, and 
perhaps expose to evil construction the reputation of his 
benefactress. Besides being honourable and _ virtuous, 
Berkeley was circumspect, and he certainly could not have 
wished to come to a rupture with Swift, who was supporting 
his grandiose scheme for promotion of Christian Platonism 
among the Indian savages. 

Berkeley owed Swift much. He also came into most 
delicate contact with Swift’s private life. The odd thing 
is that, so far as any record shows, Berkeley gave but 
little thought to Swift the man. The name is not 
mentioned in his voluminous correspondence with Prior on 
the subject of Vanessa’s will. When the Dean died, 
Berkeley, then Bishop of Cloyne, merely noted the passing 
of a ‘fine wit’? who was certainly “no Jacobite ’—and 
‘* what if he were?” Maybe, as some have held, the story 
of Vanessa’s attempt at a posthumous revenge, and that 
therefore of Berkeley’s scruples for Swift, has no foundation 
in fact. There is evidence—though the biographers of 
neither man have noted it—that Swift so far from feeling 
that he had anything for which to thank Berkeley, had at 
the end a grievance against his old protégé. In his old 
age at St. Patrick’s he drew up a list of the “men of 
merit ’”’ whom he had benefited, classing them as ungrate- 
ful, grateful, and indifferent; Berkeley is placed among the 
ungrateful. The impersonality of an absolute philosopher 
may have hurt those sensitive nerves. J. M. Hone. 


FAULTS 


HE healthiest trees bear fruits that fail, 
By worm or frost they drop decayed ; 
The very Heavens have weakling stars, 
That fall from their high state, and fade. 
But as a thousand silver stars 
Stand firm and fast for one that’s lost; 
And many a strong and golden pear 
Survives the worm, the wind, and frost : 
So must I think, when Love’s at fault, 
Of charms secure and manifold— 
As stars whose silver numbers last, 
And pears that reach the age of gold. 
W. H. Davies. 
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MAHLER’S LIED VON DER 
ERDE 


Messin are again indebted to Mrs. Courtauld, 


this time for the opportunity of hearing under the 

most favourable conditions the last but one of 
Mahler’s large-scale compositions. Gustav Mahler, who was 
born in 1864 and died in Vienna in 1911, was in many ways 
one of the musicians most characteristic of his age, which 
may be called the second half of the nineteenth century. 
It was an age of great technical developments in music as 
everywhere else, and in spite of the reputed idealism and 
gravity of our own Victorian age, what is most genuine in 
these respects belonged to an earlier period, the first half of 
the nineteenth century—both in this country and on the 
Continent. 

The second half of the century was as materialistic and 
sentimental as the first half was idealistic, romantic and 
passionate. If we go to literature we find overwhelming 
support for this generalisation. The indisputably great 
men belong to the earlier half. The second half cannot 
show such figures as Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats and 
Goethe, and even if musicians were to dispute as to the 
respective degrees of musical genius possessed by such 
representatives of the two halves of the nineteenth century 
as Weber and Wagner, Schubert and Brahms (leaving out 
such an isolated giant as Beethoven), there could be no 
dispute about the striking difference in the character of their 
music. Weber, for example, whose first opera Der Freischiitz 
has recently been performed at the Scala Theatre, although 
the forerunner of Wagner, is in temperament and ideals 
diametrically opposed to him. Weber was a true romantic 
in the wholly favourable sense of that misunderstood word. 
His music is gay, virile, sparkling, full of life and colour, 
having far more affinity with the music of Berlioz and the 
poetry of Byron than with the music of Wagner. 

Wagner is the degenerate romantic; in him romanticism 
has become self-conscious, literary, pseudo-intellectual and 
pseudo-romantic. Even in Wagner’s own works this process 
of internal degeneration can be seen keeping pace with a 
process of external development. As his musical means 
expanded and effloresced his content decayed and effervesced 
until we find in Parsifal the final deliquescence and decay 
of all that was once in Weber and the true romantics, brave, 
hopeful, gay and idealistic. The Flying Dutchman is as 
romantic a subject as Weber or Berlioz ever touched, and 
as it is one of Wagner’s earliest and most youthful works it 
has a certain freshness and vigour of invention, but even 
here the trace of the cloven hoof may be discerned. Wagner 
never possessed the simplicity, the pure spontaneity of 
the true romantic, he was always more engaged in making 
and watching his effects than engrossed in his subject. 
He did not lose himself in music, music lost itself in him. 

I believe that the twentieth century will react, and is 
already reacting, strongly against this spirit of corruption 
which invaded music and musicians during the last half of 
the nineteenth century. And we shall be able to separate 
those who belong to the past from those who belong to the 
future by their attitude towards certain music. Those who 
like the music of Wagner (except for an easily understood 
professional admiration for his craftsmanship) belong de- 
finitely to the past. But perhaps an even better criterion 
is provided by Gustav Mahler, and especially the Gustav 
Mahler of Das Lied von der Erde. Mahler was, after Wagner, 
a perfect example of the pseudo-romantic and almost as 


perfect an example of the pseudo-intellectual. Both men 


liked to bring literary and philosophical elements into music, 
Wagner is, of course, an outstanding, indeed one might 





A 


almost say ironically the “classic” example of literary 
pretentiousness in a musician. Even in music, most of his 
ideas were borrowed and the tortuous, confused, long-winded, 
divagating pomposity of his prose style is only equalled by 
the coral-like cumulations of his musical style. Wagner was 
constitutionally incapable of saying anything in music or 
in words simply, spontaneously and directly ; he must always 
be indirect and involved. 

Whether the same statement could be made about Mahle 
I cannot judge, as I do not know sufficient of his music to 
say; but one notices in Das Lied von der Erde a similar 
indirectness and lack of simplicity and truth. It would be 
absurd to object to any creative artist’s finding inspiration 
outside the art of his own country or epoch, and one should 
not shrug one’s shoulders prematurely on discovering that 
Das Lied von der Erde is a setting for tenor, contralto and 
orchestra of six lyrics by a Chinese poet named Li-tai-po 
who lived in the eighth century. It is distinctly unfair to 
any poet to judge his work from a translation, so that I am 
a little astonished at the temerity of Mr. Bruno Walter, 
who in his programme note stated that “in the lyrics of the 
Chinese poet Li-tai-po a soul-affinity greets the composer 
over the distances of space and the centuries of time.” But 
as Mr. Bruno Walter is a musician and not a poet, he may 
not realise the dangerous and insidious nature of translation. 
On the other hand, of course, it may be that the German 
and English translations do not in tone or sense misrepresent 
Herr or Mr. Li-tai-po, in which case Mr. Bruno Walter is not 
far wrong in his ascription of a “ soul-affinity ’’ between the 
Chinese poet and the Austrian musician. 

Of the music of the six movements of Das Lied von der 
Erde the first thing to be remarked is the fine craftsmanship 
of Mahler. There is no stumbling or obscurity; he gets 
his effects, one feels, just as he wants them, and this 
remarkable virtuosity is not to be ascribed merely to his 
enormous experience as one of the finest conductors of his 
age. Of Mahler’s talent there can be no doubt whatever. 
His is no mere Kapellmeister music. In fact, his powers 
of invention and orchestration are quite exceptional— 
they are his own in spite of the strong Wagnerian influence. 
This influence is much more apparent in his technique 
than in his actual musical content—presuming that these 
can be separated, which is, I believe, not possible in an 
ultimate judgment. In what he has to say Mahler is not 
imitative, in the least, of Wagner; he is only very like 
him in being also a child typical of his age at its worst. 

The last, longest and most important of the six move- 
ments of Das Lied von der Erde is entitled ‘‘ The Farewell.” 
‘“* Heaviness and sadness,” as the programme note says, are 
the burden of this music—“ the tolling bell, the oboe cry, 
the wailing thirds.” Once again, as in Parsifal, we have 
here the music of renunciation and resignation in all the 
sham emotionalism of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Weak and corrupt to the very core, this sort of 
music does not in the least express real sorrow, a real parting, 
but merely the self-pitying, voluptuous enjoyment of the 
idea, and not even of the idea of parting but of the idea of 
being sad and resigned, and wonderfully touching in one’s 
idea of being sad and resigned at parting. 

The young composers of the future will turn their backs 
on all this hollow claptrap of grief. No doubt Mahler, like 
Wagner, was sincere—otherwise his music would not be 
effective—but not all kinds of sincerity are equally valuable, 
and the sincerity of the artist who is acting well in a bad 
part is not as valuable as the sincerity of the actor who is 
acting well in a good part. And there is no doubt that the 
roles of Wagner and Mahler were about as bad as possible. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Casual Papers 
ON MAKING AN OMELETTE 


HAVE had the pleasure and the great honour of writing 
| in these columns upon the consoling theme that he 
writes best on any subject who knows least about it- 
Thus I might write upon playing the violin, or the possible 
connection between the agglutinative languages of the 
Mongolian group (including the Magyar) and what I am told 
are the astonishing varieties of the American-Indian tongues 
both north and south. 

But in the matter of omelettes I am in a more difficult 
position, for I can both make an omelette and yet not make 
it. Iam of those who can call up an omelette to delight the 
taste but not the eye. Therefore, according to whether 
you prefer the look of the food or the taste of it (in other 
words, august reader, according to whether you are a fool 
ora glutton) I am one who can or who cannot make omelettes. 

But that is neither here nor there. Omelettes are my 

theme (or rather the making of omelettes). To hymn 
omelettes (or rather the making of omelettes) do I strike the 
lyre. 
‘ It was said by a wise man whose name is lost in the night 
of time (nor does it matter to him or to us that his name 
should be lost—what is a posthumous name compared with 
a living soul?), it has been repeated by a hundred others, 
each of whom claims to be the originator, that “ you cannot 
make an omelette without breaking eggs.” By this 
epigram it was established that you can do nothing great 
or sudden in this world without injustice, baseness, violence, 
suffering, futility, and horror. On this account some will 
add: “Do nothing great or sudden.” On this I will not 
delay. I will return to the making of omelettes. 

The making of omelettes has about it a lesson to be 
discovered in all other things of man’s creation. It was 
expressed by our grandmothers in the phrase, “‘ There is 
a right and a wrong way of boiling an egg.” But then, 
our grandmothers did not know how to make omelettes. 
There is nothing made by man, no, not even his false 
religions, which for full success requires so complete a 
conduct of the affair as the making of an omelette. 

I had thought when I first considered this great subject 
that, the omelette being the perfection of cooking, it must 
also be, as it were, upon the apex of time; since it is 
admitted that we are the summits of the human race and 
far the superiors of all who have gone before us, it should 
therefore be acknowledged that in the supreme matter of 
all, which is eating (unless indeed you give drinking a certain 
priority between the twins), we have arrived at an acme. 
And since the perfect omelette is the perfection of all 
cooking, we are here upon the very peak. 

Well then, if the omelette be the crown of Man’s achieve- 
ment, the most glorious of his acts and the full fruit of time 
(I mean the omelette as you may eat it now, not the 
despicable omelette of some few years ago in the court of 
the Regent or on St. Michael’s Mount, or in the very large 
hotel at Sisteron which used to be kept by a hussar turned 
civilian)—if the omelette, I say, be the supreme achievement 
of Man and his principal title to have something divine 
about him, and the best witness to his supernal origin, 
it behoves us to understand very thoroughly the making of 
an omelette. 

But wait a moment. Let us first consider the egg and 
talk to it kindly, for, in the making of an omelette, more 
than one egg will be sacrificed. Indeed, it is a just rule 
that according to the number that are to eat the omelette, 
double that number of eggs should be sacrificed—unless 
indeed you have a very great number at table, such as a 


dozen, and one or two of them be poor relations, who will 
naturally be served last. In such cases you can dock an 
egg or two; but, roughly speaking, two eggs to the man 
or the woman is the Omelette Canon. 

Before we sacrifice the egg we owe it that reverence 
which is due to victims. We may tell it that it might 
have been an innocent good egg (and the Good Egg is the 
symbol of all good things) and have achieved its rightful 
British end: boiled, poached or even scrambled. But it is 
called to a higher destiny; it is to be merged in the great 
unity; it is to lose its foolish desire for any personal eggish 
immortality or particular glory of egg-in-the-shell. It is 
to be resolved into the Omelette 76 wav. Let him be told 
that, in some way he does not understand (nor I either, for 
that matter), such a fate is better than carrying on. 

That done, let us proceed to break him (for, alas ! he must 
be broken, since all things temporal are broken), and begin 
making our omelette. 

But wait one moment. There is something else to be 
considered. Omelettes are of various kinds. What sort 
of omelette would you make? 

It depends upon your company, upon your taste, upon 
tradition, upon convention, upon opportunity. If I had the 
time I would establish a full category of all the various 
gates by which omelette-making can be entered; of all the 
various final causes for which the omelette is set upon its 
course, 

There is the omelette of the Campo Romano—that plain 
in summer blazing, in winter frozen; that sterile stony 
land (yet productive of a strong wine) which lies between 
the trickle of the Ebro and the parched sources of the Upper 
Tagus. There flourishes the Tortilla; an Omelette with 
bits of potato in it, quite stiff, so that you may slap it like 
the sole of a slipper. Then there is the rough Peasant 
Omelette, with lumps of bacon thrown in, jumbled in 
anyhow, jumped upon a wooden fire, very succulent. There 
is your Hotel Omelette, which is kept (from the reverence 
they bear you) for half an hour or so hardening upon a sort 
of grating above the stove. In such an omelette there is 
no salt, and it kills. There are little derivative Second 
Cousin Omelettes, such as your Jam Omelette, your Rum 
Omelette, your Flaming Omelette, your Tomato Omelette, 
your Horrible Gravy Omelette, your Excellent Cheese 
Omelette—which should not be made with Parmesan, by 
the way, but with old and dry Gruyére. There is your 
omelette which has no name, and to which now I return, 
because a strong memory in my mind compels me to do so. 

It is—oh ! my companions of so long ago !—that omelette 
made in a very large frying-pan borrowed or stolen from the 
nearest farm, in which pan young men fry equally borrowed 
or stolen butter, breaking into it eggs equally borrowed or 
stolen, digging out the salt from their haversacks, picking 
up onions from the fields. They eat it together all out of 
the pan, in wolfish fashion, and are the better for the deed. 
Best is that omelette of travel or of manceuvres, of the 
mountains or of the wide, open, lonely fields, when it is made 
at night and when the crackling fire (of stolen wood) startles 
the darkness and lights from below the faces of the eager 
boys and shines in their eyes. Such an omelette may 
properly be called the O.P., or Omelette of Paradise. 

Now that I have written so far, you may ask me, “* How 
then should the true Domestic Omelette be made?” You 
will say to me, “I have often wondered how it should be 
done. I have often tried to make it. I have always failed. 
What are the rules? Into this dark life wherein we go 
groping all the time, come, rise like an orient-star before 
the morning and lead us down the radiant way.” 

Very well. I consent. I will now tell you, my children, 
how to make a perfect omelette. First take some eggs. 
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Then beat them up. Put in what you think will taste nice 


(and salt is an advantage). Fry it over a fire. Your 
omelette will appear. It will either be good or bad. I will 


lay three hundred pounds to a piece of any modern European 
Government stock at a hundred years’ purchase that it will 
be not good but bad. Never mind. All our efforts in this 
world are of that disappointing kind. It is so with our 
characters and with our investments, and with our horrible 
books, and even with our attempts at serving our fellow-men 
—our sincere attempts at serving them. 

Be content to remember that those who can make omelettes 
properly can do nothing else. And thank the Lord that you 
have other talents. H. BeE.toc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Vile Bodies. By Evetyn WauGu. 
Rhododendron Pie. 

7s. 6d. 
Cannibal Coryton. 7s. 6d. 
The Lost Child. By Rane. SAnzara. 7s. 6d. 

The modern world of intellect and fashion is having a bad 
time just now. Mr. Waugh pelts it with small pebbles of wit 
on one side, while Miss Sharp smiles it out of existence on the 
other. But it must not be understood that there is any 
resemblance between these two authors. Miss Sharp has written 
a novel, Mr. Waugh what must be called rather a revue between 
covers. He does not lack even a female chorus, which we meet 
on his second page. It consists of the ‘ angels,’ whom Mrs. 
Melrose Ape, the woman evangelist, carries about with her on 
her evangelising tours. On their appearance Mr. Waugh falls 
at once into his stride : 

** Chastity didn’t feel well, Mrs. Ape. She went below.” 

“That girl’s more trouble than she’s worth. Whenever there’s 
any packing to be done, Chastity doesn’t feel well. Are all the 
rest here—Humility, Prudence, Divine Discontent, Mercy, Justice 
and Creative Endeavour? ” 

** Creative Endeavour lost her wings, Mrs. Ape. 
to a gentleman in the train... 

‘** Got em?” asked Mrs. Ape. 

Too breathless to speak, Creative Endeavour nodded. (Each 
of the angels carried her wings in a little black box like a violin 
case.) 

“Right,” said Mrs. Ape, “and just you hold on to ’em tight 
and not so much talking to gentlemen in trains. You’re angels, 
not a panto, see? ” 


Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


By Marcery Suarp. Chatto and Windus. 


By G. P. Rozrnson. Duckworth. 
Gollancz. 


She got talking 
Oh, there she is.” 


With this we are off among the topicalities, through which 
Mr. Waugh ranges with the keen acquisitive eye of a magpie 
for anything glittering or oddly shaped. Among the things he 
picks out are the determination of the Home Office to prevent 
obscene literature from entering England, the members of the 
Peerage who earn their livings as sneak-guests, dirt-track racing 


and the making of a film about John Wesley in the grounds of 


a country-house. These are made to succeed one another with 

a snap and variety that many a revue-producer might envy. 
But, like the scenes of most revues, they vary in merit. The 

film, for example, in which Wesley and Whitefield are provoked 


to a duel by their rivalry for the favours of Selina, Countess of 


Huntingdon, is rather an old joke. So too is the story of the 
gossip-writer who fills his space, and offends no one, by means 
of the invention of quite imaginary social characters. Mr. Waugh, 
I think, belongs to the school of Mr. William Gerhardi, whose 
most successful manner is not the easiest thing in the world to 
imitate, as has been proved by Mr. Gerhardi’s own failure to 
imitate it. The method of the unexpected (and it is on un- 
expectedness that the comic power of both these writers depends) 
is very difficult to keep going and there is nothing more fatal 
to its total effect than a recurrent impression that the author is 
merely filling in time until he shall next find something striking 
to say. What is lacking in Mr. Waugh at present is any capacity 
for design. He makes one feel that he has light-heartedly flung 
a handful of dried peas into the face of the world—and that some 
of the peas are soft. Unity of idea is not a bad starting point 
even for a comic writer, and until he learns how to start with 
it Mr. Waugh will continue partially to waste a good deal of 


—as 


quite brilliant material. He will also continue to waver yp. 
certainly between one tone and another. Thus after a deliberately 
farcical (and otherwise somewhat surprising) account of the 
sexual adventures of two of his persons he solemnly adds : “ The 
truth is that like so many people of their age and class, Adam 
and Nina were suffering from being sophisticated about sex 
before they were at all widely experienced.” 

The art or sport of highbrow baiting is very popular nowadays, 
and no wonder, since the audience is bound to be unanimously 
on the side of the baiter. If you take humanity individual by 
individual, you will find that there are no highbrows. I am not 
a highbrow, thou (so long as I am talking to thee) art not a high- 
brow, he frequently is a highbrow, we are never highbrows, you 
may or may not be highbrows, they are always highbrows, 
This is one of the mysteries of life (or of letters), but since it 
makes life so much easier for the satirist we had better not 
inquire too closely into it. In any case, I do not want to produce 
the impression that Miss Sharp has done something which was 
too easy to be worth the doing. Beginning with an advantage, 
she has made the most of it and has written an amusing and 
sensible book. 

The explanation of a rather repellent title is to be found in 
the fact that Elizabeth Larentie, when six, asked for a cherry-pie 
on her birthday and was disappointed to find that it contained 
cherries instead of the flowers of the heliotrope : 

It was at such a moment that Mr. Larentie’s quality showed 
itself. With instant resource he swiftly removed the crust, disposed 
of the cherries in a convenient parterre, and crammed the dish 
with a mass of sweet-smelling heliotrope. His daughter was bidden 
try again, and this time true delight lay under the pie-crust. . . . 
From Elizabeth the custom spread to the other two, and three times 
a year the flower pies appeared at Whitenights. Dick had cowslips 
in his, yellow and downy; and Ann—but Ann’s is just about to 
be cut. 

When it is cut at the opening of the story it is found to contain 
rhododendrons. Ann dutifully says “ Lovely !” and later when 
her father sees her bending over the pie-dish with a dreamy 
expression he reflects that she will be the poet of the family. 
But he is wrong: that wistful look means only Ann’s inability 
to conquer the stubborn feeling that fruit would be better in a 
pie than flowers. 

From this neat parable the whole course of the book can be 
confidently predicted and nothing remains to be seen but how 
Miss Sharp will work it out. Ann, one knows, will grow more 
and more obstinately human in the midst of a family which tends 
to regard humanity as something rather second-rate: she will 
also marry the sturdy, commonplace, inarticulate, bank-clerk 
son of the local doctor. It requires some skill in invention and 
characterisation, some delicacy of style to draw the reader on 
among foregone certainties such as this, but Miss Sharp 
accomplishes her difficult task with success. She abstains from 
making her highbrows mere butts, but allows them to have 
a certain dignity of their own. Elizabeth’s essays, one feels, 
may have been distinguished, Dick may have been on the way 
to good sculpture, Mr. Larentie, though a truly disagreeable 
creature, was very likely a fine scholar. It would have been 
easy to make all these persons pretentious and valueless as well 
as narrow, and Miss Sharp deserves credit for avoiding the easy 
path which would have taken the sting out of her comedy as 
well as all the difficulty out of Ann’s choice. Her work is very 
smoothly and pleasantly done, though with adaptation so close 
to its limited aim that I am bound to say that, in spite of its being 
a first novel, it shows absolutely no promise of anything better 
to come. Tact and moderation of this sort in a young novelist 
are just a little disconcerting. 

In Cannibal Coryton Mr. G. P. Robinson has seized an excellent 
comic idea, but has failed to make the best of it, purely owing 
to an obvious mistake in planning. Neville Coryton, shipwrecked 
on the coast of Borneo when fourteen, falls with some older 
companions into the hands of a cannibal tribe. The simple 
savages have a maxim of great simplicity. It is “* Eat or be 
eaten,” and Neville becomes a cannibal and is received into the 
tribe. Seven years later he and the others are rescued and he 
returns to the civilisation he has forgotten to find that he is a 
millionaire and viscount. Anxious to civilise himself—and led 
also by the necessary love-interest—he enters himself at St. Judas’ 
College, Oxford, and the fun begins. The trouble is that it begins 





too late, when we are more than halfway through the book. 
Mr. Robinson devotes altogether too much space to his cannibal 
preliminaries, where his satire moves heavy-footedly with 
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disconcerting plunges into the serious and even the gruesome. 
All this part of the story could, and should, have been compressed 
into fifty or sixty pages, so as to leave space for the development 
of the comic theme of the cannibal nobleman’s adventures in 
England. In the room he gives himself, Mr. Robinson does very 
well here. I like best his reunion with one of his old companions, 
an American, in Oxford : 

The unexpectedness of the meeting transported Neville eight 
thousand miles. The facade of Oriel dissolved into palm trees, 
the wet, glistening street into a lake, studded with islands. 

* Bari lampoul nasa metchika tan” (‘* May the crocodile and 
the cobra destroy thy enemies ”’), he cried, using the tribal salutation. 

Deeply affected, Mr. Hunneker responded with the countersign, 
“tan doru”’ (‘‘ thine also’), and they went through the appointed 
gestures, supposed to indicate mutual protection, in the middle of 
the High. Neville blew out his chest, assumed a ferocious expression, 
and then, with a smile of friendship, laid his hand on Mr. Hunneker’s 
shoulder. In his turn, Mr. Hunneker performed the same motions 
and went one better by strutting round and round Neville and 
scowling heavily, so as to drive away possible foes. Not to be 
outdone, Neville pointed first at Mr. Hunneker’s breast and then, 
with a shake of the head, at his own, in token that he would die 
for him; and the pantomime, which by now had attracted a 
considerable crowd, ended with a vigorous clapping of hands and 
a shout of “ Kaloto” (literally ‘‘ Father of many illegitimate 
children,” but used colloquially in the same sense as the English 
** Old sport ”’). 

At last they returned from Borneo to Oxford. 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Robinson’s idea would have been 
the making of Mr. Waugh. 

The lyrical enthusiasm provoked in Germany by The Lost 
Child is positively astonishing. That there should have been 
attempts to echo it here is perhaps not so astonishing : we are 
at the moment ina state of great receptiveness towards anything 
that reaches us certified by German critical opinion. But what 
no one seems to have observed is that the book consists of a 
simple, rather dreadful situation overloaded almost to extinction 
by undisciplined development. The farmer, Christian Scheffel, 
has one baby daughter, who is outraged and murdered by one of 
his farm-servants, a boy who is himself the result of rape and 
who remains completely innocent in !soul because evil is his 
good. The farmer, whose life has been completely broken by 
the tragedy, obscurely recognises the innocence of the murderer, 
receives him on his release from prison and cherishes him till 
they are both old. Imagine what Maupassant would have made 
of this in a dozen pages or so! Rahel Sanzara drags it out into 
a relatively long novel and shockingly deadens its poignancy. 


E. S. 


IRISHMEN IN 
With the Dublin Brigade (1917-1921). 


Peter Davies. 5s. 


The Irish Battalion in the Papal Army of 1860. By G. F. H. 


BERKELEY. Talbot Press. 15s. 


ARMS 


By CuarLes DAtton. 


Like other countries, Ireland is piling up her war books; but 
it must be confessed that, so far, most of the narratives by those 
who took part in the struggle against the Black-and-Tans are, 
to outsiders at any rate, skimble-skamble stuff. The authors 
may have been first-rate gunmen, but they manage a pen very 
unhandily ; and, to make things worse, they still think it is good 
business to set their tales to the tune of 

On our side is virtue and Erin, 
On theirs is the Saxon and guilt. 

This note is not sounded as blatantly by Mr. Dalton as by 
some of his predecessors, and on the whole he tells a plain story 
without superfluous flourishes. His book would have been 
better still if he or his publishers had avoided making it top-heavy 
by prefacing the narrative with a long piece of special pleading 
in the form of a historical introduction which ain:s at showing 
that the I.R.A. conducted its operations with “a humanity 
which could not fail to be contrasted with the British methods 
during the struggle.” 

This assumption is to be found in every book on the Irish 
side, though to anybody who knows the facts it is merely 
ludicrous. While Black-and-Tan reprisals very properly roused 
Englishmen to indignation, the I.R.A. fighters knocked the 
bottom out of their case by denouncing the methods by which 
they waged war as murder when these were directed against 
themselves. In the thick of the conflict it would have been 
asking too much of human nature to expect an admission of this 
kind. Reprisals and atrocities by Crown Forces were the best 


kind of propaganda for Sinn Fein, especially as British politicians 
made the fatal error of mounting a moral high horse and posing 
as champions of a higher civilisation. As between the rival 
groups of gunmen it was a case of honours even, with the qualifica- 
tion that the Black-and-Tans muddled the job for their employers 
by shooting neutrals in mistake for combatants. 

Fortunately, Mr. Dalton forgets about propaganda once he 
gets down to his story. Most of the points in dispute, such as 
the relative value of a Republic as compared with Dominion 
status or the right of Dan Breen and his gunmen to levy war 
without the sanction of Dail Eireann, were entirely above the 
head of a boy of sixteen, whose main difficulty was to lay his 
hands on a suit of men’s clothes when he was ordered out on his 
first raid as a Volunteer. It is an illustration of the contradictions 
of Irish life at the time that the pistol which made Mr. Dalton, 
young as he was, a personage amongst his comrades was a 
German Mauser brought back by his brother from Flanders. 
At a later stage this brother, Emmet Dalton, also joined 
the Volunteers, and was responsible for the most daring exploit 
of the campaign by forcing his way into Mountjoy Prison 
in a captured British armoured car in an attempt to rescue 
Sean MacEoin, who was then under sentence of death. 

As one of the lieutenants of Michael Collins, Mr. Dalton took 
part in the grisly job of shooting British agents, not a few of 
whom were marked down for destruction by their own colleagues 
who were in league with the I.R.A. If there was precious little 
romance about the business, it served the very practical purpose 
that Crown Forces, deprived of their eyes and ears, lashed out 
blindly with consequences much more unpleasant to harmless 
non-combatants than to the gunmen, who were usually able to 
clear to cover before the rush began. 

It is obvious that, in spite of his hairbreadth escapes, Mr. Dalton 
thoroughly enjoyed himself; and, fortunately for his peace of 
mind, he seems to have been spared any doubts as to whether 
Dominion status or even a Republic was worth the moral 
deterioration that resulted from the glorification of what one of 
Sean O’Casey’s characters calls “the Gun Almighty, ruler of 
heaven and earth.” 

Implicit in the records of Mr. Dalton and other Sinn Fein 
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chroniclers is the assumption that the scheme of loosing irregulars 
like the Black-and-Tans to crush a people rightly struggling 
to be free is a crime peculiar to English statesmen. It shows 
how little these enthusiasts know of their own history. The 
Irish battalion in the Papal army of 1860, whose history is 
narrated with admirable discretion and restraint by Mr. Berkeley, 
may have been inspired by very lofty motives, but these certainly 
did not include a passion for the right of nations, small as well 
as great, to shape their own destinies. To the people of the 
Papal States the Irish Zouaves were quite as abhorrent as the 
Black-and-Tans were to Irishmen of a later generation; and 
though the rank-and-file of the recruits knew too little about 
Italy to understand this till they found themselves in the Papal 
service, it ought to have been obvious to the Nationalist leaders 
who organised the movement in Ireland. As it was, the whole 
business was muddled from beginning to end, and while the 
Irish fought well when they came to grips with the Piedmontese, 
their contribution to the Risorgimento is not an episode that 
makes a particularly bright patch in the annals of a race which 
has made nationality an idol. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SON-IN-LAW 


Colonel William Smith and Lady. By Karuarine METCALF 
Roor. Constable. 24s. 


A delightful picture of American life and manners in the days of 
the Revolution and early Republic is given by the letters and 
journals on which this book is based. They concern the family 
of the great John Adams, the “ Colossus of Debate” on the 
Declaration of Independence, the signatory of the Treaty of 
Paris, himself the second President of the United States and the 
father of the sixth. Their central figure is John’s eldest daughter, 
Abigail Amelia, born in 1765 and married at twenty to Colonel 
William Smith, once A.D.C. to Washington, and then her father’s 
secretary at the embassy in London. Great figures and great 
events are in the picture; Jefferson, Washington, Frederick the 
Great, George IV. and Lafayette, as well as the two Presidents 
of the family, come into the story, and Jefferson especially plays 
a prominent if not very amiable part in the plot. Battles, 
negotiations and high politics are in the background, but the 
main theme is just the rough and tumble of family life, children 
and grandchildren arriving and growing up, eligible young men 
who do not come to the point and others not so eligible who are 
to be discouraged, husbands who lament their separation from 
their families, and young people who need, or anyway receive, 
good advice, or record. their impressions of travel in elegant 
journals. The Adams ladies cross the Atlantic, and Mrs. Adams 
suffers from sea-sickness. ‘“‘ The decency and decorum of the 
most delicate female,’ she comments, ‘‘ must in some measure 
yield to the necessities of nature.” Arrived in Europe, they are 
scandalised by the Parisian ballet, and ‘‘ women leaping two 
feet in the air and actually showing their garters.” ‘I felt my 
delicacy wounded,” observes Mrs. Adams again. Her daughter 
sees nothing in Paris that bears any proportion to her ideas of 
elegance, and in London causes speechless astonishment by 
stoutly asserting the superior politeness and civility of American 
society. But England is more agreeable than Paris—at least, 
in England there is no Madame Helvetius to throw herself after 
dinner on a settee ‘“* where she showed more than her feet.” 

John Adams himself, though not without a vein of humour of 
his own, appears throughout as portentously paternal. As a 
father, a father-in-law, and a grandfather, he specialises in good 
advice and in complacent references to his own example. Abigail, 
aged nine, is entreated to improve her understanding and to keep 
her brothers to their books; aged twenty, to be nice to her 
mother-in-law and to behave to her husband’s family as to her 
own; at twenty-six and thereafter, to devote herself to the 
education of her promising boys. A pompous but affectionate 
fellow was the great John. If he addressed his grandson as 
** Dear Sir,’ his daughter as “‘ Dear Mrs. Smith,”? and rebuked 
his son-in-law for his pride and ostentation, he really meant no 
harin. But it was his wife, humorous, indefatigable and _ in- 
vincible, who held che family together. She had married hcr 
John in spite of family disapproval, when he was an obscure 
young lawyer, and clinched her victory by choosing as the text 
for her marriage sermon, to be preached by her father, ‘* John 
came neither eating bread nor drinking wine, yet ve say he hath 
a devil.” Housekeeping for the President can have been no 


sinecure, but that and all her other duties never prevented her 





from maintaining a gigantic correspondence; she was a per- 
petual refuge to her only daughter, the staunchest ally of her 
impulsive son-in-law, Abigail’s comforter in her long, hopeless 
battle with cancer of the breast, and the goal of that poor lady's 
three-hundred-mile journey in a springless carriage when she 
came home to die. 

Abigail herself, too, is a charming figure. In her teens she js 
the most loyal of sisters and daughters, writing grandiloquent 
epistles to her absent brother and urging him to keep a journal, 
devoting a whole page of her own diary to an analysis of Pappa’s 
character, and receiving with maidenly modesty the advances of 
at least two eager and ingenious suitors. Then Colonel Smith, 
that dashing fellow, bursts upon the scene, eager, sanguine, 
amusing and enthusiastic, and she capitulates at once. A really 
good fellow is Colonel Smith, who can travel in Spain and winter 
under canvas without losing his sense of humour, and become the 
victim of jealous intriguers without losing his faith in human 
nature. His letters are the best of all: vivid, witty, intimate 
and unaffected. He may have been extravagant and given to 
living beyond his income; he was certainly unwise not to ask 
his wife’s advice before he took up the cause of the plausible 
Miranda, that mysterious South American adventurer, and no 
doubt Jefferson, who owed him gratitude for so many tiresome 
little services in the past, and John Adams, the austere patriot, 
were right to let him face the consequences of his indiscretion, 
But if by reading his book you learn to know him, you will see 
why in all adversity his Abigail remained his consort and 
comforter. 


A BIRD-GOSSIP’S BOOK 


Stray Leaves from Nature’s Notebook. By E. L. Turner. 

Country Life. 10s. 6d. 

It were charity to wish that all gamekeepers might be turned, 
by a magic operation on the heart, into bird-watchers. The 
gamekeeper has always been so near to and yet so far from a 
naturalist. His gun might be allowed him, as a weapon against 
the grey squirrel, the too fruitful starling and sparrow, the 
piratical crow and a plague of cuckoos; but his real vade mecum 
would be a camera. Instead of pheasants only to love, his heart 
should care for warblers and wagtails, for hawks and owls, and 
even for the falcon and the raven. But it is feared that a con- 
verted gamekeeper, being a mere man, will never be such a 
bird-gossip as Miss Turner, ‘‘ the loneliest woman in England,” 
who relates in this pleasant book what she has seen and heard 
of the love affairs and family life of birds, from the close quarters 
of a hole in her shelter, with much the same zest as a village 
gossip might tell of the intimacies of human beings seen through 
their keyholes. The chapter entitled ‘“ The Bridegroom to the 
Bride ” comes nearest, perhaps, to the true spirit of gossip. The 
writer sets down the solid food of the facts and then adds the 
sauce of her guesses at the motives; as when she writes : ‘‘ Some 
sea-birds run up and down the foreshore, pursuing the females 
with bits of broken shell and seaweed. Whether these are 
intended as gifts or whether the excited suitor . . . merely picks 
these things up and metaphorically ‘ grinds his teeth’ on them, 
I do not know”; or she gives us a titbit of her lore wrapped in 
mystery, as in her account of the dance of nightjars : 

On moonlight nights you could sometimes see their dim outlines 
as two or more of these mysterious birds met in the air to perform 
their mystic dance. Now and again the silence of this aerial 
dance would be broken by the peculiar cracking sound produced 
by the rapid smiting of the air by their sharp-pointed wings. Some- 
times they called softly to each other or to their brooding mates; 
or suddenly one would swoop down and float over the nest before 
rejoining his companion in the dance. 

Richard Jeffries would have described that incident as though 
the nightjars were not solid beings but thoughts—imaginations; 
Miss Turner, using the technique of gossip, makes us feel those 
birds are distant cousins, twice removed by their development 
of eyes and wings, living remote and romantic lives in the depths 
of the country. 

To ornithologists we expect the most valuable chapter of the 
book is that on mimicry. The starling is responsible for many 
reports of abnormally early spring visitors, and it can copy 4 dog, 
or a squeaky wheelbarrow, without a lesson from man. The 
wheatear can also mimic. Miss Turner writes of one which de- 
ceived her ear with the lapwing’s call; we do not remember, 
however, this trick of the wheatear on Salisbury Plain, where he 
abounds also with peewits. But we confirm that thrushes often 
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POSTSCRIPT 
TO ADVENTURE 


By ASHLEY GIBSON 10s. 6d. net 


This very unusual autobiography presents a brilliant, 
intimate picture of literary and artistic life in Edwardian 
London, varied by sudden translation from Fleet Street 
and Chelsea to Ceylon and Central Africa. It describes 
no less vividly the author’s war experiences in Nyasa- 

d and on the Somme (where, incidentally, he was 
attached to the same regiment as Mr. Robert Graves). 


RUSSIA TODAY 
AND YESTERDAY 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON Illustrated. 16s. net 


‘* His book could not have been written more vigorously, 

more interestingly, or with more of the information and 

comment his reader wants. It surveys the whole range 
of Soviet Russia.”—Observer. 


A TREASURY OF MIDDLE 
ENGLISH VERSE 


A book of lyrics, dating from the twelfth to early 
sixteenth centuries, and rendered into modern English 
by MARGOT ROBERT ADAMSON _ 6s, net. 


CANADA WEST 


By FREDERICK NIVEN. 

“His book is tightly packed, for all its air of easy 

informative talk, many of his ideas expanding with 

surprising suggestion and colour.”—Times Lit. Suppt. 

A new volume in the Outward Bound Library. Illus- 
trated. 5s. net. 


Co} 
New Novels 


OLIVER’S DAUGHTER 


By RICHARD CHURCH 7s, 6d. net 


** Mr. Church’s first novel displays the literary distinc- 

tion that we should expect of so sensitive a poet and 

critic. With his fine intuition and quiet charm he 
promises to excel in fiction.” —Spectator. 


* Moving in its beauty.”—-GERALD GOULD (Observer). 


PASS GUARD AT 
YPRES 


By RONALD GURNER 7s. 6d. net 
This war novel by the well-known novelist-headmaster 
of Whitgift Grammar School has immediately aroused 


storms of controversy in the Press. It is a constructive 
answer to the “ lice and obscenity ”’ school. 


MRS. CLUTTERBUCK 
LAUGHS 


By GUY POCOCK 7s. 6d. net 
The new novel by the author of Knight’s Gambit. A 
delicate, whimsical story of life in a small country town, 


in which the comic and tragic threads are most subtly 
(and realistically) interwoven. 
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Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 


THE TRAUMA OF BIRTH 
By OTTO RANK. 10s. 6d. net, 


Times Literary Supplement :—“ This motive of the birth trauma Dr. Rank 
follows in many aspects, psychological, medical, and cultural. He sees it as 


the root of religion, art, and philosophy. There can be no doubt of the 
illumination which his thesis can cast on the neurotic psyche.” 


BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


By J. H. WOODGER, B.Sc., Reader in Biology in 
the University of London. 21s. net. 
Nature :—‘ His very difficult ’task has been accomplished so successfully 


that no biologist who really wishes to face fundamental facts should omit to 
read it.”” 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Professor H. PIERON. 10s. 6d. net. 


Times Literary Supplement :—‘‘ A masterly résumé which ranges over the 


whole field of psychology. As an introduction to the whole subject the book 
appears to us very valuable.” 


GEOMETRY AND INDUCTION 


By J. NICOD. Preface by BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. 16s. net. 

The unusual lucidity of his work in dealing with logical problems makes it 
of the utmost value to students. His criticism of the empirical and formal 


theories of logic is made only after careful consideration of Bergson, Poincaré, 
Whitehead, and Keynes. 


PLEASURE AND INSTINCT 
By A. H. B. ALLEN. 12s. 6d. net. 


Starting from the nature of pleasure and unpleasure, the author outlines a 
comprehensive theory of the mental life as a striving process. 
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deceive ‘** the public,’ especially with notes resembling those of 
the nightingale, and in districts where the latter is never heard 
nowadays. The test of a “ nightingale’? song is whether it 
be rendered at night, when the thrush never sings. Thus we 
were sure of our nightingale at Petersham a few years ago: it 
sang after ten p.m. A south-country farmer told the author 
that nightingales return to his district every fifth year, when he 
top dresses his land with basic slag, and possibly encourages 
some particular insect thereby; this is an aspect of the matter 
which deserves more study, if we are to save our less common 
species of birds. 

Miss Turner’s later chapters are concerned with the wild life 
on the Dutch sandhills, uncultivated stretches of moorland with 
copses of birch, oak and thorn, and nearer the sea low scrub of 
sea-buckthorn, rock rose and dwarf sallow. Here live the black- 
tailed godwit, the golden oriole, and the dainty black tern. 
Abroad or at home, however, it is the individual bird in which 
Miss Turner seems most interested, and of which her recorded 
observation is most valuable. The species have been docketed. 
Any progress now towards a greater knowledge of the minds 
of birds must be through the study of individual specimens. 
That birds are more individual than other wild animals seems 
to be indicated by their monogamy, and by the large amount of 
attention the cock pays to the hen during her brooding. 

Miss Turner’s photographs are as charming as her text. She 
isolates an avocet on her lens and shows him with the stream as 
his mirror and the sky as his roof; or she catches in her focus 
the wild swans like a pattern on the clouds; or she gives us 
more intimate pictures: waxwings perched like little statues on 
finely modelled boughs; a black tern walking delicately to her 
nest. 


THE UNCLE OF EUROPE 


Europe in Zig-Zags. Harrap. 21s. 

He who originally held the title of L’Oncle de l'Europe did not 
altogether practise avuncularity with that beneficent negligence 
of generosity expected by all nephews and nieces. There were 
countries in which he was not loved; and if his imperial nephew 
searched Edward VII.’s pockets for sugar-plums he was asking 
for disappointment. To Mr. Huddleston’s amiability there are 
no limits. His volume on Paris tempted us to think that he was 
more Parisian than anyone born to that freedom; and now he 
proves in Europe in Zig-Zags that he, the islander, is more 
European than those who are by birth Continental. The 
boulevardier of French blood loses that lightness, that urbanity, 
that gay curiosity, when he is separated from his beloved Paris : 
he droops, and looks gloomily and sidelong at the other pavements 
of the world, incredulous of a spectacle which has no terrasse. 
Of the Englishmen abroad we need not speak, except to wish 
that more of them would try to catch a thousandth part of the 
imaginative understanding, the critical sympathy, which 
Mr. Huddleston seems to find no harder than his task of 
appraising with admirable felicity the personages, the characters, 
the wits of the different countries he has visited, or giving a 
balanced judgment on the political movements. 

In this volume Mr. Huddleston takes us to Spain, Italy, 
the Balkans, Germany, Austria. He discusses with a comfortable 
sanity the politics, the literature, the social life of these countries. 
He does not—no one could—speak with equal authority on all 
of them; and some readers may think that his deep affection 
for and understanding of the French make him a little 
unsympathetic with the other Latin races. The story how an 
Italian bank-manager, when his letter of credit had not arrived, 
advanced him money on no security but his word, will not 
surprise anyone who really knows Italy. Only a year and a half 
after the end of the war one of the largest hotels in Naples took 
an English cheque in payment of a large account; and an 
Italian manager at Cook’s establishment in that city forced an 
unwilling Scotch cashier to take a cheque in payment of two 
fares from Naples to London. Mr. Huddleston tells his story 
and admits his surprise : 


By SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


This manner of conducting business amazed me. In spite of my 
need I could hardly bring myself to take the money. I have been 
in many countries, and I have had many temporary monetary 
difficulties, but never have I been invited, except in Italy, to draw 
upon an inexistent account without furnishing guarantees of any 
kind. I do not suggest that this experience is typical. Perhaps for 
aught I know it had never happened before and will never happen 
again. But it happened to me, and I cannot think of Italy without 


——— 


thinking of this incident. What does it denote? Probably it denotes 

nothing at all. We all remember the English traveller who, arriving 

at Boulogne and observing a red-haired woman, wrote in his note. 
book : ‘** French women have red hair.” 

He goes on to say that he does regard the incident as typical; 
and he is right in doing so. It is instances of this kind which 
make some of us, however fond we may be of France, however 
much we may resent accusations charging the French with 
meanness, still prefer the Italians who seem to combine the French 
capacity for hard work with a generous prodigality of spirit 
that you may find in the Provengal, but not in the true 
Frenchman. 

While Mr. Huddleston is never lacking in avuncular amiability 
to any of his countries, he does not hesitate occasionally to 
administer a little healthy chastisement to some of the sillier 
or more mischievous modes of the day. In the chapter on 
Austria—perhaps the best in the volume—he has a pleasant 
little paragraph on the modern craze for gastronomy : 

Since the war there has been an amazing outbreak of materialism, 

We pay more attention to sports and bodily exercises; we pay more 
attention to sexual matters; we likewise talk a great deal more than 
would have been deemed decent a few years ago about eating, 
Gastronomy is elevated into an art—the seventh or ninth or the 
thirteenth, or whatever it is in these days when we pretend to have 
increased the number of the arts. I cannot sit down in the smallest 
dinner-party without hearing prattle about the cuisine. Women 
who are entirely ignorant of how an omelette is made, pose as 
authorities on food and wine. They are acquainted with the latest 
pretentious restaurant, to which “ gourmets ” who cannot distinguish 
between good and bad cooking, snobbishly go. 

It is an instance of Mr. Huddleston’s political sagacity that 
he foretells the speedy ending of Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship : 
he never seems to fail in his grasp of a national or international 
situation except when a problem of religion is introduced. Here 
he is not so at home as with politics; and his pages on the 
position of the Vatican are the least satisfactory in his book. 
The volume is well printed, and has some remarkably good 
reproductions of photographs of places and persons. There are 
two astonishingly successful Spanish scenes—a bull-fight and 
a procession : this last is evidently of a penitential procession in 
Holy Week, but by an error it is described as ‘* Nocturnal 
Procession in Easter Week.” The mistake should be corrected, 
or it will give the ignorant a strange idea of how the Church in 
Spain rejoices. 


A WORLD BANK 


The Bank for International Settlements. By Paut Ennzic. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Ever since the draftsmen of the Young Plan brought forward, 
a year ago, their proposal for the formation of an international 
bank, there has been eager discussion of the real meaning and 
likely results of such a venture. Will a League of Bankers, 
basing itself on the Central Bank in each country, tend to become, 
far more than the League at Geneva, the real arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe? Are the recent exploits of Dr. Schacht in 
relation to his own Government merely pale foreshadowings 
of the way in which the bankers, once united and confident in 
the power of their international union, will treat the mere 
politicians of their several countries? 

In the expert discussions that have gone already to preparing 
the way for the new bank, there have been already some 
suggestions of a bankers’ declaration of independence. There 
has been much insistence that the bank must be independent 
of political influences; but we have not noticed any corresponding 
insistence that the politicians must be independent of the 
bankers’ influence. In fact, they cannot both be independent; 
for political and economic issues are far too closely intertwined. 
Either the bankers will in some degree run politics, or the 
politicians banking; and it must be taken as still unsettled 
which is destined to run which. Dr. Schacht has for the moment 
burnt his fingers; but it is apparent that, in Germany, the 
struggle between him and the Government is still only beginning. 

Dr. Einzig shares to the full the current hostility of the 
financiers to political interference, and seems hardly to appreciate 
the existence of any different point of view. He treats political 
interference as an unquestionable evil; and of bankers’ inter- 
ference with politics he has nothing to say, save in a brief and 
highly unconvincing discussion of the possible attitude of the 
International Bank in time of war. 

It is, of course, at the present stage extraordinarily difficult 
to form any judgment about the Bank and its working. It is 
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an entirely novel experiment; and it is bound to remain for some 
time uncertain how it will work or what methods it will adopt. 
The draft statutes, highly explicit in their definition of its functions 
in dealing with Reparations payments, are designedly vague in 
their provisions for its purely banking functions. Dr. Einzig 
rightly devotes more space to the discussion of the latter; for 
there lies the really novel feature of the proposal. In the 
abstract, it would doubtless have been better if an international 
bank could have been set on foot without being given at the 
outset the awkward burden of administering Reparations; but 
it is fairly certain that, unless the need for a new agency to 
manage Reparations under the Young Plan had been recognised, 
we should not have had an international bank at all. Bitter 
and sweet must be taken together: as the League of Nations 
came out of the Versailles Treaty, so the new bank proceeds 
out of the difficulties of the Reparations problem. 

Dr. Einzig has evidently some fears that the International 
Bank may become an agency of inflation. He shares the old pre- 
judice in favour of an automatic regulation of the currency 
and credit situation by gold; and he sees that this form of regu- 
lation cannot apply to a bank which will have no gold reserve 
of its own, and will be engaged chiefly in transactions in liquid 
forms of security. This means that the Bank will have to adopt 
a ‘“* managed ” system; and Dr. Einzig does not like the prospect, 
because “‘ managed’ systems are necessarily liable to abuse. 
On the whole, however, he holds that the advantages of an 
International Bank outweigh the dangers, and comes down, 
cautiously but definitely, in favour of the project. 

In a series of useful appendices, the various documents which 
have led up to the creation of the Bank, including the Statutes, 
are reprinted; and the book takes largely the form of a com- 
mentary on these documents. It is exceedingly handy to have 
these together; and Dr. Einzig’s comments, while they are not 
very conclusive, are probably as good as can be made at this 
stage, when no one really knows how the Bank will develop 
or which of the powers conferred upon it will prove to be actually 
important in its working. 


STUDIES IN SLAVERY 


The Bailiff Yerney. By Ivan Cankar. 

Love’s Illusion. By J. D. Breresrorp. 

Time Gentlemen! Time ! 
7s. 6d. 

A man’s life is the record of his gradual servitude to the things 
which he has chosen to help him to live more abundantly, and 
of his efforts to escape from the degradation or weariness of that 
servitude without losing the position he has won by it. A blessed 
oblivion of the past, a blessed inability to imagine what might 
have been, keep the larger number of mankind in ignorance of 
their slavery. Very few successful politicians, as they look back 
on their careers, ever regret the abandonment of their boyish 
ambitions, or consider whether they would not have been better 
off as policemen, postmen or engine-drivers. There is a dreadful 
irony in that old saying that habit becomes second nature; for 
in most men the vast inert force of use and wont so accustoms 
them to lives of tedious sophistication that they never approxi- 
mate to nature, hardly in their eating, drinking or love-making. 
Man makes a pattern for his convenience and amusement, and 
this pattern puts on a strange potency, and its maker is imprisoned 
in it—and as a rule never discovers that its prettiness has become 
force to which he must yield, or break himself, or, if he has in him 
enough of poetic energy, break the pattern. The relation of 
that struggle in the hearts and lives of men who are, by some 
accident, imaginatively quickened, is the business of all tragic 
and comic art; and these three books are unusually moving 
studies in man’s desperate contest with the dull slavery which 
so many confuse with the gaiety of service. 

One is a little shy of a new author whom the publishers claim 
to be a Slovene Tolstoy: in all such laudatory epithets the 
emphasis may have to be placed on the qualifying adjective. 
Still, while it is impossible to claim for Cankar, on the strength of 
one story, however good, an equality with Tolstoy, it is no 
exaggeration to say that The Bailiff Yerney is a story that 
Tolstoy might have written and would have been proud to write. 
Sitar is dead, and his son is in his chair; and his first act, before 
the funeral feast has begun, is to humiliate the bailiff Bartholomew. 
After Bartholomew is discharged, he wanders everywhere, even 


Rodker. 5s. 
%s. 6d. 


Heinemann, 


Collins. 
By Noran How tr. 
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to far Vienna, to find justice. His plea is the plea of all labouring 
men against the injustice of those who do not work, the plea 
of all who see the world as a family against those who see the 
world as a battlefield. Shall not what he has worked for be 
his, so long as he does his duty? He argues about young Sitar’s 
action to a wandering scholar, and to the Mayor: 

Yes! He is the heir to his father’s farm, and master after him, 
according to custom, and perhaps to the laws as well: God wil] 
know best. But that is one question, and what I am telling you is 
another : for forty long years Bartholomew has built; for forty lon 
years Bartholomew has worked—God has blessed his labour, which 
has yielded wonderful fruit. Whose is the toil, whose are the fruits? 
Tell me this, now: What human laws, what divine commandment 
decrees that I should not know where to lay my head, though I have 
mowed enough hay to make a heap as high as that mountain yonder; 
and that I should not have even a crust of bread, I, who filled 
immense granaries with wheat, buckwheat and rye? Speak now, 
scholar ! 

* * * 


What? Discharged? Can the servant discharge the master? 
Who has built that house, which is now some size and worth some. 
thing; he, or I? Who watered the ground with his holy sweat; 
he, or I? Who developed the fields and the meadows and woods 
there, so that now they reach high up the mountain and far into the 
valley; he, or I? Who created that wealth with his strength; 
I, who sweated naked in the fields, or he, who was still wailing in 
his infant’s clothes? Which of us is entitled to say to the other: 
** Pack up your bundle, shoulder it, go out into the wide world ”— 
without so much as a word of farewell—which; I, or he? Tell me! 
Where is my due, Mayor? Explain the law. 

The pattern of justice that man made on the ground-plan of 
the family and friendliness has become a prison because young 
Sitar will not remember the claims of friendship and the family. 
Bartholomew, simple, earnest, faithful, has shock after shock 
as his claims meet nothing but laughter, or anger, or amazement, 
or at the best a sad and ineffectual sympathy. He is free—to 
starve or to go to the workhouse; and the slaves who jeer at him 
have all they need, and are only furious with him because his 
plight compels them, for a moment, to realise the deadly lie in 
their lives. 

Mr. Beresford’s Geoffrey Phillips, who, in the middle fifties, 
tells the story of his early infatuation for Brenda Maxwell, has 
not really got free from the illusion of the pattern he is picturing. 
His story—the time is 1889—is of a susceptible, rather stupid 
young man who falls desperately in love with a girl of seventeen, 
whom he worships as though she were Beatrice. Unfortunately, 
Brenda is the daughter of a woman who uses her as an ally in 
her intrigues, and Brenda has nothing to learn about light love, 
or the contrivance of an illicit love-affair, and she soon spoils 
Geoffrey’s innocence. The innocence was indeed always more 
ignorance and false romance than innocence as it shines, say, in 
Daphnis and Chloe: and the old Geoffrey shows this when he 
writes : 

Out of my experience I ought, no doubt, to find a smile for the 
ingenuousness of the boy I once was. Instead of that I am inclined 
rather to weep. I have gained much knowledge of the world and of 
women since then; but it counts little in the balance against the 
loss of that youthful idealism. Would that I could recover some of 
the simple faiths I held thirty years ago. 

Geoffrey’s simple faith is uncommonly like callow credulity; and 
it is a real weakness in an attractive story that one cannot be 
certain whether Mr. Beresford perceives this grave fault in his 
hero. Brenda’s character might easily puzzle a boy of Geoffrey's 
age and inexperience; but the circumstances of the Maxwells, 
the family’s odd attitude to Mr. Maxwell—who is, with real 
ingenuity, only heard “ off ”’—should have aroused the suspicions 
even of young Geoffrey. The book has a slight undercurrent of 
religious interest—Phillips senior is a latitudinarian parson ; and 
no one could fail to admire the charm of Mrs. Phillips, though her 
relationship and conversation with Geoffrey do strain our 
credulity. 

The illusion of false love is reality itself compared to the world 
in which Mrs. Hoult shows us her William David Carmichael 
moving muzzily from drink to drink. There are many notable 
studies in alcoholism from Zola’s L’ Assommoir to Mr. Beresfords 
The House in Demetrius Road and Aumonier’s Three Bars’ Interval : 
but we know no book which conveys so well the fantastic, the 
warm, make-belief of drunkenness as this powerful, fair, and most 
unexpectedly generous book of Mrs. Hoult. From the opening 
page where Carmichael, with that enormous, anserine gravity of 
the man who has a drop taken, meditates to himself on the 
purchase of a ticket on the underground to the last tragic passage 
when he turns savagely on the harlot who has insulted the 
memory of his dead friend, Mrs. Hoult never lapses from a level 
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MONG the amusing Printers’ Errors that have been 

quoted in the press recently was one referring to the 
story of a certain Greek who carried about with him a 
brick as a sample of a house which he had for sale. The 
story, when retold, instead of appearing as “‘ sampling a 
house by a brick ” read “‘ sampling a horse by a kick.” 


We can all enjoy the Printers’ Error, but after all, a 
“bunch ” of tailor’s patterns, taking the place of the 
Greek’s brick, has induced thousands of men to order a 
suit from a strange tailor, so that perhaps the Greek’s 
salesmanship was not so much at fault. 


But whilst the brothers Goss have always a fine stock of 
the very best materials, and whilst a lot does depend upon 
the selection of the right designs and colourings, yet the 
fact remains that any tailor—good, bad or indifferent— 
can put down his money and buy similar materials. 


It is, after all, the skz// of the tailor that counts most— 
the study of each individual customer—the welding 
together of the customer’s personality and his clothes— 
the frame harmonising with the picture—however you 
choose to describe the tailor’s art—that is what counts 
first. 


And that is where the craftsmanship of the Goss brothers 
comes in. Years of practice have enabled them to 
visualise the clothes that you will like because you look 
your best in them. You will also look and feel “ at 
home ” in them, and that is a great test for any suit. 


The fact that many readers of “ The New Statesman ” 
come and come again for Goss clothes will probably help 
you to make up your mind. To tell you that a Goss 
suit, of the finest materials and workmanship, costs no 
more than eight to ten guineas, will, we hope, decide you. 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 
London, E.C. 1 
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The Times :—‘‘ Vivid and accurate. This valuable 
and fascinating book should have the popular 


appeal.” 


Evening Standard :—‘ The jolliest and liveliest history 
of England that I have read.” DEAN INGE 


Sunday Times :—‘ Entirely enjoyable from its first 
page to its last. The level strength, unfailing 
force, vivacity, and picturesqueness of his style 
are things to marvel at.” 


Daily News :—‘‘The book is written to be read 
by intelligent men and women. It will, I 
hope, find its way to the shelves of a great 
many people.” D. E. SOMERVELL 
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of accomplishment that is, if anything, higher than that she 
showed in Poor Women. Yet Time, Gentlemen! Time! is not 
so satisfying a book as Poor Women, for it is really a study in a 
form of servitude the variations of which take the novelist into 
a fantastic region where life suspends its ordinary rules, and 
yet never takes on the charm or the colour of a fairy-story. If 
any treatment could make the subject wsthetically and humanly 
moving, it would be Mrs. Hoult’s, for she is carefully just to 
Carmichael and just to the strange goddess whose slave he is. 
Those parts of the book in which Edna Carmichael and the 
children figure are often of astonishing poignancy ; and Mrs. Hoult 
expresses at times almost unbearably the contrast between the 
stark, starving sobriety of the wife and the bemused, not ill- 
tempered, rust-and-rose-coloured dream of the husband. We 
prefer these passages to the uncomfortable humour of the scenes 
in the bars, or even to the chapter where Carmichael goes to 
Powell’s lodgings, and the two drunken cronies have an evening 
in London, though the scene in the music-hall there has the 
savage, bitter competence of one of Toulouse-Lautrec’s pictures. 


MR. JOAD PROPHESIES 


The Present and Future of Religion. By C. E. M. Joan. 
10s. 6d. 


It is notoriously difficult to state with any approach to clearness 
what is meant by “ religion.”” That the word is used in different 
senses, some of which are incompatible, must no doubt be admitted. 
An author who sets out to discuss ‘** The Present and Future of 
Religion *’ may perhaps be absolved from trying to find out how 
most people use the word, and may not be compelled to agree with 
general usage. It is, however, reasonable to expect him to 
attempt to indicate what exactly he himself means by the word, 
and to use it with some degree of consistency. Mr. Joad makes 
no such attempt. Again, if an author professes to be writing 
about the present and future of “‘ X,” it is usually to be taken 
for granted that the “* X” whose future is discussed will bear 
some resemblance to the “‘ X ”’ whose present position has been 
analysed. Mr. Joad’s * X ”’ is religion. When he is discussing its 
present position it appears to mean “the Churches” or ‘* the 
organised religion of the Churches’’; when he is discussing its 
future it becomes the “ political impulse” on the one hand and 
mysticism on the other. This procedure is certainly confusing. 
It suggests that Mr. Joad had not time to think with sufficient 
clearness before he sat down to write this book. There can 
be as little doubt that it is the product of a serious mood as that 
it is infected by unfortunately loose thinking. 

Mr. Joad is troubled by his discovery that ** religious belief is 
rapidly and palpably on the decline. Young people in particular 
are either indifferent or hostile to it. For the first time in history 
there is coming to maturity a generation of men and women who 
have no religion, and feel no need for it.’ This judgment is 
somewhat sweeping. Mr. Joad appears to rely for his evidence 
mainly upon two classes of facts, namely, upon the decline in 
attendance at Church services and Sunday schools, and upon 
the results of religious questionnaires sent out by the Nation 
and the Daily News in England and by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research in America. With a light-hearted dis- 
regard of the logical difficulties involved in statistical inferences, 
Mr. Joad accepts the results of these investigations without any 
attempt to examine the nature of the groups which furnished the 
results. That a certain section of young people are either hostile 
or indifferent to religion may be admitted. It is not improbable 
that the young people whom Mr. Joad is most likely to meet 
belong to this section of the community. But he also tells us that 
the interest in religion has recently increased and that religion 
has become “ best selling news ”’; further, he prophesies that in 
the future religion will become more popular and more important. 
This apparent inconsistency is due to the fact that Mr. Joad’s 
*“X” changes in the course of his discussion. The religion of 
the future is to find expression in the political impulse which, 
Mr. Joad says, is * the endeavour to promote what is thought to 
be the good of the community.” At present this ** religious ” 
spirit is best exemplified in Bolshevism and Fascism; in the 
future it may find exemplification in worthier ideals. Is it 
religion as identified with the political impulse that provides 
** best selling news,” or is it religion as the organised beliefs of the 
Churches? Mr. Joad does not say. 


Benn, 


Finally, Mr. Joad deals with the future of religion as mysticism. 
His brief pages on this subject are suggestive and serious, and 





strangely out of keeping with the flippancy of his earlier pages 
and the too-familiar gibes at Christianity. Mr. Joad, like Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, finds it difficult to resist the temptation to 
repeat his own jokes and to enliven a serious argument with a 
smart irrelevance. Nevertheless, his book is serious in intention 
and provocative of thought in the reader in spite of the evident 
confusion in the author’s mind. 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


The Jews in the Christian Era. By Laurre Macnus. Benn. 15s, 

One of the crying disgraces of Christianity has been her treat- 
ment of the Jews. It is a case of filial ingratitude; for not only 
were the Founder and first missionaries of the Faith all Jews, but 
her sacred books are all of Jewish origin. It is the old story— 
first oppress, till oppression breeds vices, and then use the vices 
as the excuse for further oppression. The vices, it is true, were 
real; but there is no proof that they were inherent in the 
race. Some would attribute the hatred of the Jews to their 
usury and commercial success. Curiously enough, when the 
Jews were themselves a dominant nation, trade and usury were 
to them names of scorn, and their word for a merchant was 
‘** Canaanite.” By “nature” they were agriculturists, and 
despised business, until it was forced upon them by their 
conquerors. 

A conquered people that obstinately refuses either to be 
absorbed or to be exterminated is inevitably unpopular, and the 
cunning devices to which it is reduced in order to preserve itself 
make it more so. But the result is the development of brain- 
power; and no nation has produced, in proportion to its numbers, 
more men of intellectual eminence than the Jewish. Whenever 
the pressure has been removed, this intellect has been available 
for the advancement of civilisation and culture. It is the object 
of Mr. Magnus to sketch the history of this influence as it has 
been exerted during the Christian era. The task is a heavy one, 
and must have been made heavier by the necessity of compression. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Magnus has succeeded. His book is clear, 
vigorous, and remarkably impartial. He sees both sides, and 
makes every allowance for the persecutors. Though his style 
is perhaps a little flamboyant, he is always calm and quiet when 
some indignation, and a few dithyrambs, might well have been 
excused. 

He begins with the rise of Christianity, traces the history of the 
two conquests of Jerusalem under Titus and under Hadrian, and 
follows the banished race to Egypt, Spain, Germany and 
England. A sketch is given of the expulsion in 1290 and of the 
return in 1650, and a fuller account of the Spanish and Dutch 
colonies succeeds. But Mr. Magnus is more interested in persons 
than in causes; and among the best parts of his work are the 
sections devoted to great names like Halevi, Maimonides, and 
Spinoza. Even smaller men, like Lopez, Uriel da Costa, and 
the ‘** Messiah ” Sabbatai Zevi, receive appreciative notice. Best 
of all, however, is the description of the Liberal movement 
associated with Moses Mendelssohn, with whose character and 
work Mr. Magnus is in full sympathy. There is but one notable 
omission. One would have liked at least a reference to Rabbi 
Immanuel, the friend of Dante, whose influence on the Divine 
Comedy appears to have been considerable. 


JOHNSON AND OTHERS 


An Eijghteenth-Century Gentleman and other Essays. By 
S. C. Roserts. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

It is noteworthy that, while the greater part of this book is 
devoted to the eighteenth century, quite the most interesting 
of Mr. Roberts’s essays is that concerned with Lord Macaulay, 
the * Pre-eminent Victorian.” This may in part be due to the 
fact that Mr. Roberts has studied the eighteenth century in a 
scholarly manner, but is, as he confesses, himself a ‘ somewhat 
late Victorian” who can view the era of Victorianism more 
critically and more sympathetically just because he has, so to 
speak, grown out of it. His portrait of Macaulay as the 
quintessence of Victorianism in his moral, political, and literary 
sentiments, is admirable. He shows how Macaulay’s judgments 
and criticisms were solidly based upon a standpoint which for 
him was absolute and unquestionable, but to us appears not 
a little odd. 
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Dr. Johnson entertained as few doubts as Macaulay and, 
like him, was sometimes unable -to understand how this question 
or that could be answered in any way but one. But Dr. Johnson 
had the happy faculty of basing his judgments less upon any 
ideal formula, with the exception of religion, than upon a kind of 
day-to-day common sense. ‘* What could he make of a sugar- 
cane?” was his comment on Grainger’s poem of that name. 
**One might as well write ‘ The Parsley-bed, a Poem’; or *‘ The 
Cabbage-garden, a Poem.’ ” 

A personality so enormous and so enchanting as Dr. Johnson 
will inevitably bring life into anything concerned therewith; 
and Mr. Roberts deals here with three interesting facets of the 
great man: “ Johnson in Grub Street,” ‘“* Johnson’s Books,”’ and 
the “ Focus of the Lichfield Lamps.” These are amusing, full of 
things it is pleasant to recall or interesting to learn. But they are 
not completely satisfying, for they do little more than gather under 
the separate heads all the scattered references Mr. Roberts has 
been able to glean. The unity is supplied by Johnson himself. 
It is probably useful to be reminded that Johnson’s Grub Street 
days were not as wretched as sentimentalists have depicted 
them. But suffering was always present in a life which Johnson 
himself described as “‘ not temporarily, but radically wretched,” 
and the comfort of his Grub Street days was but a relative 
comfort. 

Again, in his essay on Myddelton, “ The Eighteenth-Century 
Gentleman,” Mr. Roberts has collected the scattered references 
to one whose immortality “is largely borrowed. His works 
are unread, his biography unreadable; yet no one can approach 
the literature of the eighteenth century without meeting his 
name.” Doubtless Myddelton was as representative of the 
eighteenth-century Whig gentleman as Macaulay was of the 
nineteenth-century Liberal gentleman. But this essay is a 
collection of evidence and facts rather than a portrait. “To 
read his works,” says Mr. Roberts, “is to experience the 
sensation of a curious blend of Horace Walpole and the Prince 
Consort.” What fun it would have been, had Mr. Roberts 
re-created for us this very curious blend. As it is, he raises 
several interesting points, only to drop them again; and we 
are left with but a shadowy impression of the Good Lord 
Myddelton. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Bottom Dogs. By E. DAnLBERG. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

In his introduction to this book, Mr. D. H. Lawrence gives us no 
information about the author, but writes an energetic essay on the 
thesis that ‘“‘ man has begun to be overwhelmingly conscious of the 
repulsiveness of his neighbours, particularly of the physical repulsive- 
ness.”” He believes that this is responsible for American plumbing, 
and other symptoms of modern sanitation, also presumably for Bottom 
Dogs. ‘The thesis is too simple. It may be true that many modern 
people do find crowds, inescapable physical contact, almost unbearable ; 
but it is possible that this is because they value real contact. They 
may be growing to hate indiscriminate intimacy because it means 
nothing, hate it as a thing which traduces something that they value. 
Certainly that, if it has any one general meaning, is what one gathers 
from Mr. Dahlberg’s book. His boy, Lorry Lewis, is starved of genuine 
contacts, and distressed at the failure of institution, club, the road, 
the stock-yards, to provide him with any real comradeship. 

The America to which Mr. Dahlberg introduces us is not unlike that 
which we know from Mr. Anderson’s stories, or earlier from some 
books of that odd scion of the Willard family, Josiah Flynt. The book’s 
title is misleading: it should be ‘‘ under” rather than “ bottom ”’ 
dogs, for these children of the orphanage, these victims of casual 
employment, though they have a hard time, are by no means at the 
bottom of American civilisation. The most powerful chapters in the 
book are those that describe Lorry’s life in the orphanage; the most 
appealing are those in which we hear of his life with his mother : 
here occasionally, in spite of his harsh, ugly style, Mr. Dahlberg 
achieves an effect of real beauty. An odd, spasmodic book, all of 
whose characters are infected by the mist of unreality that clouds their 
endeavours and dims their aspirations. 


Tales of the Little Sisters of Saint Francis. 
Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 


“There are things that even the priests don’t know. And there 
are things that little childer does.’’ This daring statement of Joe the 
Tinker, who was also by way of being a philosopher, provides the key 
to the interpretation of Mr. Shaw Desmond’s strange and fascinating 
stories. They are told respectively by a tinker, a peasant poet and a 
fisherman, and the scene of each is laid in Ireland, where—despite the 
prohibitions of the clergy—paganism has made comfortable terms 
with Christianity. So we read without surprise of leprechauns and 
banshees and fairies and of Christ walking the highroads of Ireland 
in the guise of an itinerant tinker. Perhaps the most amusing of all 
these stories is that which tells of the leprechaun who was given a 
soul and subsequently came within measurable distance of canonisa- 
tion. An easier note is struck in ‘‘ House on the Island,” where 
Peter the Pelican sees an old tragedy re-enacted before his eyes. 


By SHaw DeEsmonp. 
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The Gay Victorians. By Raten Nevitt. Nash and Grayson. 21s, 


Mr. Nevill is determined to remove the slur of dulness and prudery 
from the Victorian age. No one tolerably familiar with Victorian 
literature—say the great novels, such gossip-books as Grenville 
Murray’s, reminiscences such as Montague Williams’s—could fail to 
recognise that Georgian licence, Georgian vulgarity and Georgian 
brutality lasted on well into the reign of Victoria. It is impossible, 
however, to represent the atmosphere of the age as if it had anything 
of the wit of the Caroline period. How dreary were its comic songs ! 
How deadly most of its theatres; and if there were great theatrical 
stars they had the advantage of a setting—the old music-hall— 
that was perfect in its way for their purpose. Mr. Nevill has his 
prejudices and is not always well informed. He says, for instance, 
that a number of clergy ‘‘ within recent years have begun to profess 
what they call ‘Christian Socialism.’’’ Kingsley, Ludlow, Tom 
Hughes, Stewart Headlam, can hardly be said to belong to “ recent 
years.” Mr. Nevill is better acquainted with society and Bohemia 
than with politics or the Church; but even on his own ground he is 
not nearly so good as Mr. Hibbert or Mr. Hayward. 


The Weatherhouse. By NaN SHEPHERD. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

The Weatherhouse offers us an escape not from the world but into it. 
Fetter-Rothnie is as much of the world as it 1s untouched by the 
grosser developments of civilisation. But only that pure air, that 
place where ‘‘ more than half the world was sky,”’ could hold both 
Lang Leeb, who went her cruel, airy way through ninety years and 
“* grew hardly visibly older,’’ and Lindsay, impulsive and_.in love, still 
scarcely beyond the freshness of childhood, and preserve the thread of 
continuity between them; as it preserved it between Garry Forbes, 
with his hard honesty, and the pitiable yet magnificent Louie Morgan, 
It is that same continuity which gives the book its complete “* rightness.” 
Style, characters, and background are well-matched and _ well-knit, 
Miss Shepherd’s writing has loveliness and grace as well as strength, 
It changes without harshness from narrative to action, from dialect 
to descriptive prose of great beauty. Dialect, too often an obstacle, 
is here handled with such ease that we cannot fail to be delighted by 
its charm and wit. 


The Dark Sisters. By HELEN Fercuson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

This story moves round the life of two sisters, Emerald andJKaren, 
in London, and in the country at Bradall. Miss Ferguson has an 
undoubted feeling for words, but is not always happy in her arrange- 
ment of them. She repeats herself, sometimes three or four times 
in a paragraph, and her occasional attempts to condense are clumsy; 
two ugly words—“ connoisseurship ”’ and ‘** snobbism ”’—occur on the 
same page. There are some excellent descriptions, too often obscured 











Thomas Mann’s 
BUDDENBROOKS 


“First published in Germany in 
1902, and in England in 1924, 
and has been widely hailed as a 
masterpiece. It is twice or three 
times the length of the ordinary 
novel, and tells in detail the 
fortunes of a nineteenth-century 
German family. It is now given 
us, in one handy volume, with 
good type and paper, for the 
ordinary novel’s price: the pub- 
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by details which give the impression that Miss Ferguson has no faith 
in the intelligence of her readers. 

The characters are presented a little obviously in the beginning, as 
figures, not people, but they are interesting. We see them as so many 
portraits, each with its own landscape setting. The sisters themselves 
have all the indeterminate, unhappy loveliness of the young, and if we 
sometimes find their joys and sorrows extravagant, some readers will 
be glad to accept all that Miss Ferguson can tell us about them. 


The Odyssey of an Orchid Hunter. By F. D. Burverr. Jenkins. 
18s, 


The title of this book is too modest. It gives no idea of the hair- 
raising adventures of a man who has been both hunter and hunted 
in the Philippines—in some of the most uncivilised islands in the 
world. Orchid hunting, pleasant as it may sound, evidently has dangers 
proportionate to its rewards. (One little clump of orchids pictured 
in this book was worth £1,000; and a patch of plants which Mr. Burdett 
found in his early days of orchid hunting would have been worth 
thousands—if he had known how to get them safely to civilisation 
and a market.) But Mr. Burdett has also taken a hand in python 
hunting, has had personal experience of the ways of the head hunters, 
whom he discouraged from any attempt to get a white man’s head 
by the timely touching off of six sticks of dynamite. The effect was 
not only immediate so far as the head hunters were concerned: it 
earned for Mr. Burdett the Rider Haggard-ish name and reputation 
of The Strong Man Who Split Rock With His Fist. 


Painted Cloth. By Guy Cuapman. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


A thoroughly good and lifelike novel, about love, war and business, 
mainly as experienced by Martin Ord, one of the three sons of Robert 
Ord, a publisher of the old school, fighting vainly against new American 
methods of business. Old Ord, his sons, and Deborah, with whom 
Martin is in love, are well-drawn and natural people. Old Ord 
particularly is a delightful character; never more so than when the 
firm gets into a libel action. It is for its glimpses into the publishing 
business, shown with an ironic touch of humour, that this novel is 
particularly notable. But the war pages, too, are very good and real ; 
and altogether this is a book which should make for its author more 
than a passing reputation. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Some of which will be reviewed in due course.] 
Mons, Anzac and Kut. By AUBREY HERBERT. With an Introduction by DESMOND 
MACCARTHY. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Great Thames Mysteries. By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. Selwyn and Blount. 18s. 


Studies in Eighteenth Century Diplomacy, 1740-1748. By Sir RicHARD LODGE. 
Murray. 12s. 


Down in the Valley. By H. W. FREEMAN. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Filibusters and Buccaneers. By ALFRED STERNRECK. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Britain and the Baltic. By E. W. PoLSON NEWMAN. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Tramping Through Ireland. By JOHN GIBBONS. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

The Evolution of War. By MAURICE R. DAVIE. Cambridge University Press, 18s- 
The Modern Temper. By JosEPH Woop KrutcH. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The Tiger. By GEORGE ADAM. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Letters of George Sand. Selected and translated by VERONICA Lucas. With an 


Introduction by ELIZABETH DREW. Broadway Memoirs, Diaries and Letters. 
Routledge. 15s, 


A Rambling Discourse. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Elkin, Mathews and Marrot. 
A Bibliography of British Naval History. By G. E. MANWARING. Routledge. 
A Short History of Scotland. By G.M. THOMSON. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d, 


Giacomo Casanova: His Life and Memoirs. Translated by ARTHUR MACHEN, 
Selected and edited by G. D. GRIBBLE. Routledge. Two volumes, 5s. 


Postscript to Adventure. By ASHLEY GIBSON. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


A a ol < Middle English Verse. Compiled and translated by M. R. ADAMSON. 
Jent. 8. 


Liza of Lambeth. By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. More Obiter Dicta. By AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL. Traveller’s Library. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. each. 


Gem, By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by W. P. BAINES. The Marriage of Loti. By 


— Loti. Translated by CLARA BELL. Collected edition. Werner Laurie. 
6s. each. 


Tariff Walls. By Sir CLIVE MORRISON-BELL. Murray, 7s. 6d. 

Animal Life in London. By WALTER JOHNSON. Sheldon Press, 5s. 

Poems and Translations. By R. D. NortToN. Medici Society. 5s. 

When Mammoths Roamed the Frozen Earth. By HEINRICH SCHUTZ. Cape. 7s, 6d. 
England. By WILHELM DIBELIUS. Cape. 15s, 

Rabelais : Man of the Renaissance. By SAMUEL PUTNAM. Cape 12s. 6d. 


The a the War. By DOUGLAS JERROLD. Criterion Miscellany. Faber and 
‘aber. is. 


15s. 
25s. 


About Motoring 
A MODERN SERVICE STATION 


EW motorists consider the service facilities provided by a 
EF manufacturer when they contemplate the purchase of 


any particular motor vehicle. This neglect is a genuine 


compliment to the theoretic reliability of all motor cars; for it 
implies that skilled attention will be required so seldom as to be 
immaterial. The overseas buyer is in less happy a position, and 
must always inquire what is the nearest point at which he can 
call upon a supply of spare parts or the services of mechanics 
familiar with the chassis which he wishes to own. Nevertheless, 





the British owner does not attach adequate weight to the proxi- 
mity of a service depot. Cars are certainly very reliable nowadays; 
but even in the case of a first-class car, sold at medium or high 
prices, quite a large percentage of the firm’s output are perpe. 
tually in receipt of skilled attention. It is true that such attention 
can normally be obtained from any garage, for in the majority of 
cases the work is nothing more than decarbonisation, the rolling 
out of a dent in a wing, the adjustment of tappets, or some such 
petty routine job. But it is always better to take a car to people 
who are familiar with it. The mechanic who knows a car, and is 
accustomed to its caprices, can diagnose a small derangement 
with greater speed and certainty, or make an adjustment more 
accurately than a man who spends his time on all sorts and makes 
of chassis. The garages which hold sole and main agencies for a 
given make of car usually employ mechanics who know as much 
as the factory mechanics ; but such a garage will always be ranked 
as an official service depot if it possesses a proper toolshop and 
carries an adequate supply of spare parts. The ordinary garage 
employs no such mechanics, holds no such stock of parts, and 
may or may not possess the desirable machine tools. In such a 
simple job as decarbonisation the need may always arise for 
piston rings, valve details, a new gasket, and the like; and these 
will only be obtainable from stock at a service depot. 


* * ae 


Mention has been made above of the large number of cars of 
any make which may be expected to be undergoing adjustment 
or repair at any given moment. There are actually some 24,000 
Armstrong-Siddeley cars on the roads of the world. Of these no 
less than 300 were inside the Cricklewood service department on 
the occasion of my visit. This number is high for the winter 
season, though many owners save their tax by laying up their 
cars during the dank months, and others seize upon bad weather 
as an opportunity to execute small repairs. The majority of these 
300 cars were either in storage, or submitted for tiny derangements, 
such as a scraped wing or a carboned engine. Since, however, the 
Armstrong-Siddeley is one of the best on the road in its class, and 
since its class is medium in price, the percentage of 1 car in 80 
inside the service depot indicates that the percentage of an 
inferior car at a lower price may be far higher, and might even 
reach 1 in 40. As work can be done better, more cheaply and 
more quickly at a proper service depot, these figures suggest that 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LLOYDS BANK, LTD. 


MR. BEAUMONT PEASE ON THE BANKERS’ ROLE 
IN INDUSTRY. 


BANK RATE AS INTERNATIONAL REGULATOR. 





The seventy-second ordinary general meeting of Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd., was held on January 31st at the Cannon Street Hotel, London. 
Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (Chairman of the Bank), in moving the adoption 
of the directors’ report, said :— 

You will expect me to refer at some length to what has been termed 
the Hatry case, and I should wish to do so, in view of the grotesque 
reports as to the extent and the manner in which we are supposed to 
have been involved. 

Fantastical figures of imaginary losses incurred by us have been 
freely bandied around, extending from {1,000,000 to some very much 
larger figures. Let me relieve your anxiety at once and at the same 
time put an end, I hope, to these wild stories. We have not a single 
penny invested in any company connected with the Hatry group, 
nor in any of their corporation securities, but we acted as bankers 
to some of the companies, and, in common with other banks, we 
made advances to them almost entirely against what we believed 
to be trustee securities, or good Stock Exchange securities outside the 
group, or against guarantees. These advances were made either to 
help municipal finance or in the belief that we were assisting the 
rationalisation of industry, and in no case for the furtherance of 
Stock Exchange operations. Any securities of the group in our 
possession were lodged by way of margin only, and we should suffer 
little loss but for the fact that many of the municipal and other 
securities are now challenged as having been fraudulently issued or 
dealt with. Some very important and difficult questions of law as 
between innocent parties have arisen in consequence, which will 
have to be settled by the courts, and until that has been done it is 
impossible to say exactly what our loss may be. We have, however, 
taken the prudent course of providing in the usual way out of the 
profits of the past year a sum of £500,000. We are quite satisfied 
that in no case is there any reasonable possibility of that amount 
being exceeded. On the contrary, we believe that it will be 
substantially reduced. 

Considered solely with a view to gross profits, 1929 has been a good 
banking year. It might not be out of place, however, to point out 
that a high Bank rate does not necessarily mean increased profits to 
bankers. In Scotland, for instance, where rates are agreed between 
the banks, the margin of profit between the lending rates and the 
borrowing rates was 8s. 3d. per cent. less in 1929 than in the preceding 
year. Iam glad to be able to say that in spite of the larger provisions 
to which I have referred, we are in the happy position of being able 


to bring in a net profit of £2,542,083, which is £13,941 more than a 
year ago, 


GoLp MOVEMENTS, 


Perhaps the most interesting, but in some ways a disturbing, feature 
of the past year has been the movement of gold, and a recent return 
shows us how exceptional and large this has been. We saw in the 
early part of the year large shipments to the United States of America, 
which were used to finance the stock markets there, where very high 
tates of interest were obtainable, and which necessitated the first 
tise in our Bank rate to 54 per cent. on February 7th. For a short 
time this rise checked the outflow, but it commenced again towards 
the beginning of June, not only in the same direction, but also in the 
direction of Germany, and during that month £4,000,000 in gold was 
taken by the United States of America and £2,500,000 by Germany. 
This in itself was serious, but in July commenced what proved to be 
the largest and most persistent demand that we have had to meet, 
namely, from France. This continued intermittently until the end of 
the year, and very nearly {35,000,000 is the total amount of our gold 
shipments in that direction. The rise in our Bank rate to 6} per cent. 
on September 26th seemed to exercise the desired check on the German 
and American exchanges, but did not affect the French demand, 
which seems to arise from causes other than those of pure exchange 
or the value of money. 

It was only at the end of October, when the inflated stock 
markets in America began to show signs of crumbling, that the relief 
came, enabling the Bank of England to reduce its rate to 6 per cent. 
on October 31st, to 5$ per cent. on November 21st, and again to 
5 per cent. on December 12th. Since then a moderate flow of gold 
to this country has occurred, and what is equally important is that 
the Continental demand has been largely satisfied from sources outside 
London, and the net efflux for the year had been reduced at the end 
of December to some {£8,000,000. Once again the effectiveness of 
the Bank of England rate as a regulator of the international mone 
Situation has been clearly demonstrated, and one cannot help feeling 
that the recent measures of control by that institution must commend 
themselves to all unprejudiced observers; but it is none the less 
disturbing to realise how seriously the position over here can be affected 
by a widespread gamble in other parts of the world, a contingency to 
which I suppose we may always be subjected, although the recent 
lesson may have salutary results for some time to come. It must, 


however, always be borne in mind, as is well pointed out by our 
colleague, Mr. W. W. Paine, in his excellent little book on banking, 
that, although a Bank rate may in a measure hamper trade, a 
much greater and re pressing evil would result from allowing our 
stock of gold to be depleted beyond the danger point, viz., the risk 
of bringing down our whole credit structure, depreciating our currency 
and intensifying adverse foreign exchange, which would do infinitely 
greater and more immediate damage to our trade and commerce 
than is done by a temporarily high Bank rate. 


BANKERS AND INDUSTRY. 


We hear to-day a great deal about rationalisation, and in some 
quarters there seems to be a certain amount of blame levelled at the 
banks that they are not using their influence and power to enforce 
amalgamations and reconstructions, and generally to assume functions 
which at present they only exercise to a limited extent. No doubt 
there is a great deal to be done by some industries in this direction, 
and if I may say so, a great deal of spade work is at present in progress. 
We can ask ourselves how far can the banks assist; how far do their 
functions extend ; and what is the form of influence they can usefully 
exert where any steps should appear to them to be desirable? How far 
can they legitimately press their customers in this direction; is their 
judgment likely to be better than that of those who have been brought 
up in the businesses concerned; and would not the ultimate respon- 
sibility for lack of success of any such schemes suggested by the banks 
react upon them ? 

My own answer to these somewhat difficult questions is definitely 
that it is not the function of individual banks, or even of banks as a 
whole, if that were a practical possibility, to initiate the reorganisation 
of industry, or to try to dictate the steps which should be taken in this 
direction. In the case of a particular company, a banker may have 
very definite knowledge that all is not well with its affairs, and there 
have been many cases in recent years where distinguished bankers have 
served on reorganisation committees and have assisted in evolving 
schemes for the improvement of the business in question, and banks 
have followed this up by financial help in the reconstitution. 

But I do not think bankers have the necessary detailed knowledge of 
the condition of an industry as a whole, or are sufficiently acquainted 
with its technicalities, to be in a position to say what particular reforms 
are advisable; what flaws there may be in its technical procedure; or 
what units are redundant. These points should be left to the industry 
itself or to technical experts, called in for the purpose, to determine. 
No doubt banks have an important and useful role to play in providing 
the necessary temporary finance for the reconstituted industry, if 
they are satisfied that the position has been sufficiently investigated 
and that the reforms instituted have reasonable hopes of success. I 
have no doubt at all that banks will be willing in such an event to do 
their part. 

A company such as that recently formed under the auspices of the 
Bank of England should prove a most useful intermediary in this way 
between industry and the banks. As to the nature of the financial 
help which a bank should give, there is no clear-cut division between 
liquid capital, such as seasonal advances, which all are agreed it is 
within the function of banks to supply, and fixed capital, which in the 
ordinary course is subscribed by the investing public. There is an 
intermediate class of capital for which it is not always easy to state the 
proper source. I do not think, however, that anyone who realises the 
nature of English banking, and the fiduciary position of bankers to the 
public for the repayment of money left in their hands, would lightly 
advocate the investment of bank deposits in anything which was of 
doubtful liquidity. 


GENERAL TENDENCIES. 


In regard to trade and prospects generally, I am not going to indulge 
in the easy but dangerous luxury of prophesying. I do not, however, 
see any reason for being pessimistic. The desire of us all is to see our 
industries more active and our people more fully employed. As leaders 
of all parties have expressed their belief that the question of unemploy- 
ment ought not to be regarded as a political or party one, perhaps it 
may be permissible for me to point out the sharp contrast which seems to 
exist between our methods and those of other countries in this very 
difficult and complex question. In America, whither we are so often 
bidden to turn for guidance in these matters, we find a strict adherence 
to the principle that prosperity is closely allied to a high level of pur- 
chasing power. In conformity with this belief, leaders of major 
industries in the United States, when confronted with a probable fall in 
the general capacity for consumption in consequence of the recent Stock 
Exchange crisis, have agreed together to avoid any fall in the level of 
wages; indeed, in some cases there has been an actual increase, while 
the Government, with the same object in view, has announced a large 
remission of income tax. A similar reduction of taxation has taken 
place in Germany. In this country, on the other hand, we are faced not 
only with large additional expenditure on the part of the Government, 
involving us in a probable greater burden of taxation, but also with a 
higher cost of coal, the raw material of all industries. It is not for me 
to say whether these things can be avoided, but undoubtedly they will 
delay the recovery of trade and the improvement in the number of 
unemployed. I now beg to move: “ That the report just taken as read 
be received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the directors therein, a dividend be declared for the half-year 
ended December 31st last on the paid-up capital of the company at the 
rate of 16% per cent. per annum on the “‘ A ”’ shares, and at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum on the “ B” shares, payable, less income tax, 
on and after February Ist, 1930.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., the 
deputy chairman, and carried unanimously. 
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proximity to a service station should be a weighty factor in the 
selection of a car. 
* * * 


The service depot under notice is one of the best and largest in 
the world. Just inside the entrance is a comfortable lounge for 
owners who hope to drive away in an hour or so. Beyond that is 
a kit store. On arrival all loose articles are listed and removed 
from the car under the owner’s eyes. They are placed in a locked 
box and placed in the store, the owner being given a detailed 
receipt for them. The car is then removed to the correct depart- 
ment, and with a solitary exception any necessary work can be 
done upon the premises. The exception is re-plating, an atten- 
tion seldom required for cars of this class. The bins in the 
mechanical stores include every conceivable item, including the 
innumerable types of radiator, magneto, and the like which have 
figured on cars of this make. If an owner comes in with a faulty 
dynamo, a reconditioned substitute is instantly fitted to avoid 
delay. When the faulty dynamo has been restored to perfect 
order, the owner may have it back, if he so desires ; or he may keep 
the loaned dynamo on paying the cost of repairing his own 
instrument. Should the owner have dinted or scraped a wing in 
some traffic graze, the wound is rolled out, quick-drying cellulose 
is sprayed on, and he can drive away in a very short time. If, on 
the other hand, he has practically destroyed the coachwork in 
a serious collision, and buckled his frame, the chassis can be 
stripped, repaired, and fitted with new coachwork in a minimum 
time. If he has torn the fabric sides of a Weymann saloon, a roll of 
fabric, perfectly matched as to colour and texture, is whipped 
out of the bins, and his car departs later in the day, looking like 
new. If he is troubled by some obscure derangement, which 
neither his chauffeur nor the local garage could diagnose, a 
mechanic who knows the chassis from A to Z comes forward, 
makes a lightning diagnosis, and the requisite work is in hand 
at once. 

* * * 


It is obviously in the interests of a factory that owners should 
be satisfied with their purchases. And there is a growing tendency 
amongst experienced owners to run their cars into a service station 
of this character every three or six months, and to leave the car 
for twenty-four hours, so that a skilled tester can take it out on the 
road and do anything which his experience suggests is desirable. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are weak, and there is a general complaint of 
M absence of business. Many brokers indeed are not 
earning one-tenth of their expenses. So far as the 
industrial market is concerned, it is impossible to take an 
optimistic view of the near future, for it is inevitable that we 
shall have a succession of reports showing bad trading results. 
Of late years, if reference was made to the state of the iron, coal 
and steel, cotton and woollen industries, consolation was found 
in the prosperity of the newer industries, Courtaulds always 
being given as the outstanding example of first-class technical 
management and conservative finance. Yet, even the shares of 
Courtaulds have fallen from £5 to £2 10s. during the past year. 
The gilt-edged market was taken aback at the small public 
subscription, viz., 9 per cent., to the Central Electricity Board 
5 per cent. Loan, but this class of security is not yet understood, 
and the 5 per cent. municipal loans now in course of issue will 
probably meet with a better reception. The public took 74 per 
cent. of the £3,000,000 Central Argentine Railway 5 per cent. 
Redeemable Debenture Stock, which was favourably referred to 
in these notes on January 25th, and the stock is firm at its issue 

price of 89}. 

* * * 


Argentine rails are still somewhat depressed on renewed 
weakness in the exchange, but the crop news is better, heavy 
rains having fallen over the whole of the maize districts. The 
Ordinary stocks of these companies constitute perhaps the most 
attractive purchases available at present; in particular, Buenos 
Aires Great Southern Ordinary at 99 and Buenos Aires and Pacific 
at 86. Conditions in European stock markets are slowly 
improving, and bank rates are being reduced in preparation for 
the new German loan. France is in an exceptionally strong 
position, and the news that some of our lord mayors are going 
to visit the French towns they adopted after the conclusion of 
the war suggests the thought that some of the French towns 
might now return the compliment, and adopt some of our 
distressed areas in South Wales and the North-East Coast, for 
instance. The process of clearing up Hatry group matters 
continues, and the scheme in connection with the Far Eastern 
Photomaton Debentures has been agreed on. As the Ordinary 
shares of the new company, formed by the amalgamation of the 
various Photomaton undertakings, will be practically without 








value until the Income Debentures issued in respect of the 
Far Eastern Photomaton Debentures are paid off, the scheme 
seems fair enough, and the representative of the firm of 
accountants in charge spoke rather optimistically of the outlook, 
The Russian Government is circulating among business houses 
some beautifully-illustrated books showing pictorially the progress 
that is being made, but just at a time when it is more desirable 
than ever to propitiate British financial interests, the same 
Government commits the incredible folly of imprisoning and 
fining the manager of the only British concern operating within 
its borders, Lena Goldfields. A German commission, repre- 
senting the German banks and the German Government, which 
advanced certain moneys to that company, have left for Moscow 
for the purpose of consultation with the officials of the company. 


* * * 


The great German electrical firm of Siemens and Halske is 
probably creating a record by issuing a thousand-year loan. 
This loan is to be issued in the United States to the extent of 
$14,000,000 (£2,800,000), and in Germany to an amount of 
Rm. 10,000,000 (£500,000), but as the issue price in New York 
is 233 per cent. and in Germany (to shareholders only) 175 per 
cent., the actual amount raised is in the neighbourhood of 
£7,500,000. The interest on these Debentures is to be the same 
as the dividend declared on the Ordinary shares, with a minimum 
of 6 per cent. The present rate of dividend on the shares, 
however, is 14 per cent. Debenture holders have the right at the 
end of 75 years to give notice to conclude the contract, and the 
company may call the debentures for repayment after 1942, and 
the debentures must in such event be repaid at their average 
price on the New York Stock Exchange during the preceding 
six months provided such price is not below the issue price, 
There are some complicated arrangements that an additional 
premium shall be paid on redemption, this being reduced each 
year if the debentures are repaid before 1960. The peculiar 
nature of the issue, I understand, is due to the fact that the 
Siemens family is not rich enough to take up so large an amount 
of new capital as would secure continuity of its control, so the 
problem was to issue something equivalent to a share that would 
not have voting rights but would afford adequate security to 
foreign holders. It is understood that the General Electric 
Company of New York will take up a large block of the debentures, 
and as it already is a large shareholder in the Allgemeine 
Elektrizaets-Gesellschaft it is possible that these two rival 
undertakings may be brought more together. In fact, this may 
well be the forerunner of a world-wide international cartel in the 
electrical machinery industry. Siemens and Halske, together 
with its principal subsidiary, Siemens-Schuckert, is the largest 
electrical undertaking in the world, employing no less than 
130,000 people. It will be’ remembered that it was this firm 
which has carried out the Shannon Power Works in Ireland; 
it is interested in Siemens Brothers & Co. in this country, and 
has an important agreement with the American Westinghouse 
Company. A. Emiz Davies, 
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